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f^y*0*C^ T is faid that in the army of king 
j Afitigonus, was a foldier, -who, tho* 
•yi* \*y he had an unhealthful complexion, 
C diftinguiftied himfclf by his un- 

common bravery, on which the 
kinjg ordered his phyficians to take him under 
their care, and to fpare no pains for his cure. 
The foldier was foon perfeftly recovered 
from a very painful difeafe ; but with the re- 
turn of his health, he loft his contempt of 
danger, when Antigonusy to his great furprize, 
finding him lefs daring in battle, reproached 
VoL.JII. B him 
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him with the change, on which the fol^her 
replied, “ You, Sir, are the caufe of my be- 
“ ing lefs defperate than before, by deliyer- 
“ ing me from that mifery which rendered 
“ life a burthen.” Indeed. there is no virtue 
in behaving with the greateft feeming intre- 
pidity, when that only proceeds from an aver- 
fion to life : nor is there any difgrace in en- 
deavouring to avoid death, when it may be 
done without fhame or difhonour. Hence 
the Grecian legiflators punifhed any one who 
threw away his fhield, though they excufed 
the lofs of a fword or fpear ; to intimate that 
felf-prefervation, efpecially in the general of 
an army, or the governor of a city, is to be 
preferred to hurting an enemy. For if, like. 
Iphicratest we compare the light-armed troops 
to the hands, the cavalry to the feet, the 
main body to the breaft, the general to the 
head, that general who fuffers himfelf to be 
carried too far by his martial ardour, not 
only hazards his own perfon, but the lives of 
all whofe‘fafety depends on his. Indeed 
where the fuccefs can only be expedled from 
the general’s expofing' himfelf, he ought not 
to fpare his perfon ; but to exert himfelf to 
the utmoft, without paying the leaft regard 
to the maxims of thofe who pretend, that a 
general ought to die of old age. But where 
a viftory wOuld be attended with only an in- 
confiderable advantage, and a defeat with de- 
Itrudive confequences, none fhould defire him 
to perform the part of a common foldier, by 
hazarding the lofs of a general. 

. This 
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This I thought proper to premife before the 
lives of Pelopidas and Marcellusy great men, 
who periflied by their raftinefs ; for each hav- 
ing done honour to his country by his glori- 
ous exploits, ventured too far, and threw a- 
w ay their lives when their country moft wanted 
fnch brave men, and fuch Ikilful commanders.' 

Pelopidas was defcended from a noble fami- 
ly in Thebes *, and was brought up in plenty 
and opulence. To fliew that he was not a 
Have to his riches, he, on his early poffeffing 
a large cftate, made it his bufinefs to relieve 
the indigent and deferving ; but though 
others thankfully partook of his bounty, Epa- 
tninondas was the only one among his friends 
that could not be prevailed on to (hare his 
wealth : on which Pelopidas condefcending to 
Hoop to his poverty, took a pleafure in wear- 
ing ordinary apparel/ in the frugality of his 
table, and in his unwearied labour. 

Though Epaminondas was alfo of a noble 
family, yet poverty was familiar and here- 
ditary to him ; and he rendered it Hill more 
cafy, by philofbphy and the uniforni limpli- 
city of his life. Pelipidas married into a good 
family, and had many children, yet continu- 

* This was a city of Achaia in Greece, now 
a province of T urky in Europe, ' It was fitu- 
ated near the place where Tbi<va now (lands, 
and ought not to be confounded with ‘Thebes in 
upper Egypt, of which a curious defcription 
may be feen in The fVorld Di/played, Vol XII. 
pag. 145 — 165. 

B 2 ed 
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ed indifferent with refpefl to wealth, noN 
withftanding the encreafe of his expences ; 
and by fpending his time in the fervice of the 
public, impaired his eftate. He and Epami- 
nondas had naturally the fame virtuous, dif- 
politions ; but Pelopidas was fonder of bodily 
exercifes, and Epaminondas of the improve- 
ments of the mind ; fo that the one fpent all 
his leifure time in hunting, and wrefUing ; the 
other in the ftudy ofphilofophy and learned con- 
verfations : but they were chiefly celebrated for 
that ftriftfriendlhip, which they inviolablyr 
preferved through the whole courfe of their 
lives, without the lead fpark of that jealoufy 
and envy, which fubfilled between Themiftodes 
and Ariftidesy Cimon and Perides, Nicies and 
Alcibiades. The virtue of Pelipodas and Epa-> 
prefer ving them from aiming at wealth 
and fame, tl^ey were equally inflamed with a 
noble ardour for rendering their country prof- 
perous and happy, and confidered each other’s 
fuccefs as their own. 

According tomoft authors, this ftrift friend- 

ftiip did not oegin till the battle of Mantinea *, 

in which the Thebans fuccoured the Laceda- 

monians, then their friends and allies, againll 

the Arcadians. In that battle they fought 

. near each other ir^ one of the wings of the 

Lacedamonian infantry j , and that wing be* 

0 

* This battle ought not to be confounded 
with the battle of Mantineay in which Epaminon- 
das loft his life, fighting againft the Lacedemo- 
nians. 

ing 
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Jng broken, they joined their fhields, and 
bravely repulfed all that attacked them ; till 
Pelopidas, after receiving feven large wounds, 
fell on a heap of friends and enemies. Tho* 
'Kpaminondas believed him flain, he llept be- 
fore him to defend his body and arms, and 
long maintained his ground againftgreat num- 
bers of A^-cadians ; refolving to die rather than 
defert his companion, and leave him in the 
power of the enemy; but being wounded in 
his breaft by a fpear, and in his arm by a 
fword, he was difabled and ready to fall, when 
Agejipolisy king of the Spartans, coming unex- 
peftedlyto their jelief, faved both their lives. 

The Lacedemonians after this battle treated 
the Thebans as friends and allies, though they 
were realy jealous of' their encrealing power. 

Jfn particular they conceived an averfion to the 
party of Ifmenias and Androclides, in which 
Pelopidas was aflbciated, from their thinking 
them too zealous for liberty and a popular 
government. At length Archias, Leontidas and 
Philip, three rich and ambitious Thebans, pro- 
pcfed to Phcebidas, a Spartan commander, who 
was marching by Thebes with a body of troops, 
to feize the caftle, and put the government 
into the hands of the nobility. This propo- 
fal being approved, Phcebidas made hinifelf 
mailer of the caftle during the feaft of Ceres, 
when the Thebans little expefted any aft of 
hoftility. Ifmenias was taken, and foon after ' 
put to death ; but Androclides, Pelopidas, and 
many others fled, on which they w'ere con- 
demned to perpetual banifliment. Mean while- 

E 3- • 
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minonids (HU remaining at Thehest was difre- 
garded as one who, from his fondnefs for 
philofophy and his poverty, had no inclina- . 
tion to attempt, nor the power to execute 
any great undertaking. 

The Lacedajnoniaus hearing what Vhcebidas 
had done, not only deprived him of the com- 
mand, but fined him an hundred thoufand 
drachmas *, and yet continued to keep a gar- 
rifon in the caftle, tho’. all Greece was furpri- 
zed at the ridiculous abfurdity of punilhing 
the a£lor, and yet authorizing and confirm- 
ing the aftion. The Thebans having thus loll 
their ancient form of government, were en- 
flaved by Archias and Leonttdasy and had no 
hopes of being freed from a tyranny fupported 
by the Spartans; as their yoke could only be 
broken by a power capable of depriving them 
Of the fuperiority they enjoyed both by fea 
and land. 

Leontidas hearing that the exiles had retired 
to Athens y where they were kindly received, 
difpatched after them fome aflaflins, who 
Tcvyxx^txidi Androclides^ but all the reft efcaped. 
The Athenians alfo received letters from Lace- 
deemeny exhorting them to expel the exiles, as 
the common enemies of Greece But the Athe- 
nians thought themfelves obliged to make a 
grateful return to the Thebanst for the afiift- 
ance they had given them in reftoring their 
democracy. 

s 

About two thoufand and twenty pounds 
fterlinsr. 

But 
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But though Pelopidas was then very young,' 

Ke privately fpoke to every exile, and often 
in their public meetings reprefented the dif-" 
honour of negledling their enflaved and captive 
country, while they ought to run every hazard 
in fo glorious a caufe, taking courage from the 
example of Tbrajybulus j lor as he marched • 
from Thebesy and broke the power of the ty- 
rants in Athens^ they ought to marck from 
Athens, and deliver Thebes , . Being perfuad- 
ed by this difcourfe, they fent lecretly to 
Thehei to inform their friends of their defigns, 
which they highly approved. Charon, a per- • 
don of great diftinflion in the city, offered to 
receive them in his own houfe. Philidas, 

' another of the party, found the means of be- 
s ing made fecretary to Philip and Archias, w'ho 
were then Polemarchs, and Epaminondas had 
all along taken pains to infpire the youth with 
courage and magnanimity. 

The day being fixed, the exiles agreed that 
Pherenicus with the reft, ftiould ftay at Thria- 
Jium *, while fome of the young men Ihould 
endeavour to get into the city, and if they 
were killed, the others ftiould provide for 
their familes. Pelopidas offered to be of the 
party, and after him Melon, Damoclidas and 
Theopompus, all perfons of the greateft fami- 
lies in Thebes, and intimate mends. The 
; whole number amounted to twelve, who tak- 
% ing leave of their companions, fet forward 
meanly dreffed, taking with them hounds, 

, * A little town not far fiom Thebes, 

and 
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and each carrying a ftafF in his hand, that 
they might betaken by thefe that met them on 
the road, for hunters ftraggling about in pur- 
fuit of game. Before they came to the city, 
they feparated, and entered at different 
' places. As it was the beginning of winter, the 
■falling fnow and a fharp wind, which made* 
moft of the citizens ftay in their houfes, 
contrilfuted to their pafling undifcovered, and 
being received by tnofe who were in the fe- 
cret, they immediately went to Charon's houf?, ' 
where being joined by the others, they alto- 
gether amounted to forty eight. 

Mean while Philidas, fecretary to the ty- 
rants, who, as hath been already obferved, 
was an accomplice, was giving an enter- 
tainment at his own houfe to Archias and his 
friends, and had promifed to provide fome 
women of pleafure to meet them there. But 
they had not been long at table before a ru-' ' 
mour was fpread among them, that the -exiles 
were concealed in the city. Philidas endea- 
voured all in his power to divert the difcourfe : 
but Archias fent an officer to Ckaron to com- 
mand his immediate attendance. 

As it was now growing dark, Pelopidas an<f 
his friends had put on their armour, and were 
preparing for aftion, when they were fudden- 
Jy alarmed by a loud knocking at the door, 
and were prefently informed, that an officer 
was come with an order to bring Charon to 
Archias. Struck at this news, every one be- 
lieved that the plot was difcovered, and that 
they Ihould all perilh without being able to 

perform 
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perform any exploit worthy of their bravery 
and refolution. They were however unani- 
jnoufly of opinion that Charon Ihould boldly 
obey the order. On which he brought out 
his only fon w'ho was young, but of remark- 
able ftrength and beauty, and delivering him 
to Pelopidasy cried, “ Jf you find me a traitor 
'"life this boy as an enemy, and be cruel ia 
“ hi? execution.” This behaviour gave them 
the greateft concern, and entreating him not 
to imagine that they had the lead fulpicion of 
his fidelity, they earneftly befought him to 
' caufe his fon to be removed to a place of fafe- 
ty, that if he was fo happy as to efcape the 
fury of the tyrants, he might one day re- 
venge his friends and his country. But 
Charon cried, “ What life, what fafety can 
“ be more honourable than dying bravely 
“ with his father, and fo many generous 
friends?” Then imploring the protedion 
of the gods, and embracing them all, he de- 
parted. ' 

Charon as he went along endeavoured to 
recolleft and compofe himfelf, and being 
come to the houfe, Philip and Archias went to 
him to the door, and enquired, whatperfons 
were lately come to town, and were concealed 
by the citisiens ? On which Charon afleed who 
they meant? and by whom were they con- 
cealed? when perceiving that they had no 
certain knowledge of the afiair, he defired 
them not to give themfelves any difturbance 
about a vain rumour ; adding, that he would 
make the beft enquiry he could, as fuch things 
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ought not to be negledled. Philidas then appear- 
ing, commended his prudence, and returning 
back with Archias to the company, drank him 
up to a high pitch ; prolonging the entertain- 
ment, by telling them the women were coming. 

Scarce was this ftorm blown over, when an 
cxprefs arrived from Archiasy high prieft of A- 
thensy to Archias of Thebes, his particular 
lariend; and the courier delivering him letters 
that contained a full and exaft account of the 
whole confpiracy, told him, that the perfon 
who wrote them entreated him to read them 
immediately, as they contained bufinefs of 
the utmoft confequence. But Archias having 
drank himfelf mellow, took the letters, ana' 
faying with a fmile, Bujinefs to-morrenss, put 
them under the boulfter of the couch, and rc- 
fumed his converfation with Philidas. 

Every thing being at length ripe for aftion, 
the confpirators iflued out, and dividing into 
two bodies ; one under the command of Pelo^ 
fidas and Bamcclidasy went to the houfes of 
Levntidas and Hypates, while the others, under 
the conduit of Charon and Melony halted to at- 
tac Archias and Philip ; thefe wore womens 
cloathsover theirarmour, and branches of pine 
and poplar about theirheads to fliade their faces. 
On their entering the room , the wholecompany 
fliouted for joy, thinking them the women 
they had fo long expeited. But the confpi- 
rators looking around them to obferve who 
were prefent, fuddenly drew their fwords, 
and attacked Archias and Philip acrofs the ta- 
ble. By the perfuafions of Philidas, a few of 
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the guefts were induced to fit ftill ; while the 
reft, who rofe up to defend themfelves, and 
aflift their chiefs, being intoxicated, were ea- 
fily difpatched. 

Mean while Pelopidas and his party going 
to the houfe of Leontidas^ found the doors 
fliut ; for he was already gone to bed. The/ 
knocked a long time before any body anfwer- 
ed : at laft, being heard by a fervant, he came 
to the door, but fcarce had he unbolted, and 
half opened it, than ruftiing in all together, 
they threw him down, and ran up ftairs to 
Leontidash chamber. l.eontidas hearing the 
noifc, leaped out of bed and feized his fword ; 
but forgot to put out the lights, which had he 
done, they might have fallen foul on each 
other in the dark, and- given him an oppor- 
tunity of efcaping. He received them at the 
door, and ftabbed the firft man who attempt- 
ed to enter. He was then attacked by Pelo- 
pidas ; but the paflage being narrow, and the 
dead body lying between them, they fought 
' a confiderable time, till at laft Pelopidas kill- 
ed him. They then went in fearch of Hypaies^ 
and entered his houfe in the fame manner ; 
but he being alarmed at the noife, efcaped to 
a neighbour’s houfe, when being clofely fol- 
lowed, he was overtaken and flain. 

This party having thus performed their 
talk, went to join Melon 'y and- fending to haftera 
the exiles they had left in Atticay proclaimed 
liberty to all the Then taking down 

the fpoils that hung over the porticos, and 
breaking open the Ihops of the armourers and 

' fwori- 
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fword-cutlers, they armed all that came to their 
alfiilance. In the mean time and 

Gorgidas having aflembled and armed a great ■< 
body of young men, and fome of the ftrongeft 
of the old, came in and joined them. 

By this time the whole city was filled with 
terror and confufion ; the houfes were full of 
lights, and the ftreets of people running 
backwards and forwards ; all were filled with 
.amazement, and knowing nothing with cer- 
tainty of what had happened, waited impa- 
tiently for the day. The Spartan garrifon, 
which then confilled of fifteen hundred men, 
and were -befides joined by many of the citi- , 
zens, were in fuch confternation at the out- 
cries, numerous lights, and confufed hurry 
of the people, that they did not attempt to • 
move,' but were contented with preferving 
the caftle. 

Day no fooner appeared than the exiles from 
Attica entered the city in arms, and there was 
held a general aflembly of the people j to 
which J: paminondas and Gorgidas brought Pe- 
lopidas and his party, encompafled by the 
priefts carrying garlands in their hands, and 
exhorting the people to fight for their gods 
and their country. At this fight the whole 
aflembly rofe up, and with the loudeft accla- ,, 
mations received them as the deliverers of 
their country. Pelopidas was appointed go- 
vernor of Bceotia, and he, 'with Melon and Cha- 
ron^ immediately blocked up the caftle, in or- 
der to get pofteiuon of it before any fuccours 
could arrive from Sparta: indeed he was but 

a liule 
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a little before hand with them ; for the lace- 
damonians had fcarce furrendered the place, 
and according to the capitulation were re- 
turning home, when they met Cleomhrotus 
inarching towards Thebes with a powerful ar- 
my. I’he three chief commanders were called 
to an account for figning the capitulation, 
and for this two of them were executed, and 
the third fo feverely fined, that, being unablo 
to pay the fum, he was forced to fly his coun- 
try. . , . 

This a£Uon nearly refem.bles that by which 
Thrafybulus reftored the liberty of Athens \ but 
it w'ould be difficult to find another inftance, 
in which fo inconflderable a number of men, 

* by their conduft and bravery, overcame fuch 
a powerful oppofition, and procured fuch fig- 
nal advantages to their country : for Pelcpi- 
das, with his eleven bfave companions, with- 
out taking a caftle, a fortification, or a town, 
in one night, by entering two or three pri- 
vate houfes, freed his country, and broke in 
- pieces the chains of the spartan government, 
which till then had been thought indilfoluble, 
and gave rife to a war that humbled the pride; 
of the Spartans f and deprived them of their 
empire both by fea and land, » 

Soon after the Thebans had thus recovered 
their liberty, the Lacedemonians cnitring Baeo- 
tia with a powerful army, the Athenians were 
fo terrified, that they not only deferted the 
interefl: of che Thebans, but profecuted all 
who continued to favour them ; putting fome 
to death, banifhing others, and laving a hea- 
VoL. Ill, € ' " . vy 
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vy fine on the reft. The affairs of the The- 
hansy who had no friend or ally, now feemed 
in a defperate fituation; but Pelcpidas and 
Gorgidas, then governors of Bcectia, confult- 
ing how tp produce, a frefh quarrel between 
t\ie. Athenians and Spartans , on the 

following expedient. Sphodrius a Spartan of 
great courage, but always full of vain and 
ambitious projefts, had been left at The/pfe 
with a body of troops to receive and proteft 
Tuch Bceotlansy as deferting the intereft of their 
country, fliould join ihcSpartans. To him Pelo^ 
pidas privately fent money, and at the fame 
time fuch advice as was moil proper to flatter 
his vanity j particularly, that he ought to 
undertake fome noble enterprise, and that • 
as nothing could be fo agreeable to the Spar- 
tans as theconqueftof Athens^ he might*make 
a fudden incurfjon on the unprovided Athenians 
and furprize the Piraeus : for the Thebans y now 
hating the Athenians, would lend .hem no man- 
ner of aftiftance. Sphodrias perfuaded by thefe 
reafons, marched by night, and enteringy////r« - 
jn an hollilc manner, advanced as far as Eleujts^ 
but finding his deTign difeovered, returned 
to Thrjpas. Immediately upon this the Aihe-~ 
■iiioits entered into a new alliance with the The- 
hansy and aflifted them to the utinoft of their 
power. 

Mean while the Lacedamonians were feveral 
times defeated by tne Thebans y not only in 
feverai flight fkirmifhco j but at and 

The/pucy where Pi'cebidusy wiio had furprized 
the eV.-fV/;*?--, was flain ; and at Tanagray where 
Pelopidus flew with his, own hand panthdiies 

tiicir 
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tKeir commander in chief. In particular the 
’ battle of Tegyra- railed Pclopidas*% reptutation 
very high ; for no other commander lhared 
with him in the honour of the day. 

Pelopidas keeping a ftrift eye on the city of 
OrchomenuSi which had received a Spartan gar- 
rifon, at length imagined that he had found 
an opportunity of retaking it. For receiving 
intelligence that the garrilbn was marched out 
to make an incurfion into Locris^ he haded 
thither with the facred battalion and fomc • 
hopfe, hoping tp find the place defencelcfs j 
but when he came near the city, hearing that 
a body, of troops was marching from Sparta \ 
to reinforce the garrifon, he retreated with 
his little army by Tegyra along the fides 
of the mountains, the only way he was capa- 
ble of pading; for all the flat country was 
overflowed by the river MelaSf which when it 
rifes, fpreads into marfhes and navigable 
pools, rendering all the lower roads impafla- 
ble. As the Spartans were. marching at the 
fame time from Loerh^ they had no fooner ' 
palled the ftreights than tucy appeared in 
view; on which one running in halle to Pch>-~. ' 
pidasy cried. We are fallen into the enemy's han4s» 
To which he calmly anlwcred, And nxjhy not 
they into ours. He then ordered the horfe, which 
were in the rear, to advance and begin the at- 
tack; and drew up his fo6t, who amounted to 
three hundred men, into a elefe bodvs hav- 
ing no doubt of their forcing a paflage through 
the enemy, though they were luperior in 
number. The Spartans had ciividctf their in- 
fantry into two battalions, each confiding, ac- 

C 2 cording 
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cording to Ephorus of five hundred, Calltjihe- 
ties fays fcvcn hundred, but Polybius ZiXi^ others, 
nine hundred. Theopnmpus and Gorgoleon the 
Spartan generals led them to the charge with 
great bravery. The. fhock began where the 
commanders on both fides fought in perfon, 
and was very violent : the La edeemontan gene- 
rals, who prelfed hard on Pelopidasy fell firft, 
ardall who were near them were either kill- 
ed or put to flight. The whole army were 
now fo terrified, that they opened to let the 
Thebans pafs ; but Pclcpldas difdaining to ac- 
cept this opportunity of making his efcape, 
turned on thofe who flill kept their ground, 
and made fuch a terrible flaughter, that they 
■were foon routed and put to flight. The 
Thebans ho vcver did mot purfue them very 
far; but were fatisfied with the advantage 
they had already gained, and with making an 
honourable retreat, through the remains of a * 
difperfed and defeated array. Having there- 
fore gathered the fpoils of tne flain, and eredl- 
ed a trophy, they returned home elated with, 
their fuccefs : for the Spartans in all their 
former wars were never before beaten by a 
fmaller or even an equal number. Thus this 
battle firfl: taught the Greeksy that neither the 
Eurotas*i nor the country^ fituated between 
Pabyce VLnd Cnacion\y breeds martial fpirits 
and brave warriors ; but that wherever the 
youth are afliamed of what is bafe, are refo- 

* A river of Sparta. 

f Between thofe towns was fituated the ter- 
ritory of Sparta. 
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lately virtuous, and fear dlfhonour more than 
death, there will be found the men moll ter- 
rible in arms. 

Gorgidasy who firft raifed the facred band,' 
in all engagements difperfed the men of which 
it was compofed, in the firO: rjtnks of his in- 
fantry, which rendered their courage lefs con- 
fpicuous. But Pelopidas having thus experi-" 
enced their aftonilhihg bravery at the battle of 
Tegyra, where they fought together, ever 
after kept them entire in one body, and con- 
ftantly charged at their head in the moft dif- 
■ licult attacks. Thus as horfes, when har- 
nefled together in a chariot *, proceed with 
greater fpirit and alacrity,foPf/f/>/^^j thought, 
that men of bravery flriving to excel each other 
in the purfuit of glory, would fight with re- 
doubled refolution., • 

The Laced fcmcnians having at length conclud- 
ed a peace with all the other Grr<?/fr, Cleombrotus 
their king entered the country of the Thebans 
with an army of ten thoufand foot, and a thou- 
fand liorfe ; on which the Thebans found them- 
felver in danger not only of again lofihg their 
liberty, but of being inrirely, extirpated. When * 
Pelopidas was fetti ng out to join the army, 
his wife followed h-m to the door, and ear- 
nefily befought iiim, with many tears, to take 

* This doubtlei's alludes to the chariot races 
in the p”.!j’,!C gr.mes of Greece, in which the hor- 
fes V CiM ah ha' iicired in a row, and placed a-^. 
brf . n ; -Ji.is iillo in the Hotnrn triumphs, the four 
Jn , liuet drew the conqueror’s chariot were all 
,d a-breait. 
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care of himfelf : but he replied, *f Private 
“ men arc to be advifed to take care of them- 
“ felves, and the commanders to take care 
** of others.** On Jiis com^^g up with" the 
army, he found the general officers divided | 
in opinion, and was the firft that joined with 
Epaminondasy w'ho advifed ^ giving tlie enemy 
battle. ■ He w^s then captain of the facred ' | 

band, and the Thebans placed great confidence ^ | 
in hin^ on account of the fignal proofs he had 
given of his zeal for the liberty of his country. 

When the above refolution was taken, both . 
armies lay before Leuilra *, and at that time 
Pelopidas had a dream which gave him much 
uneafinefs. Long before the daughters 
of a perfon named Scedafus had been bafe- 
ly ravilhed by fome Spartans whom they had 
entertained, and being unable to furvive the 
difgrace, had killed themfelvcs, and were in- 
terred in the plain of Leudlra, whence they 
were called LeuSrides. 

Their father, juftly enraged, went to Sparta- 
to demand fatisfadlion,* for fo vile and de- 
teftable an adlion ; but being unable to ob - 
tain it, he uttered the moft dreadful impre- 
cations againft the Spartans, and then flew 
himfelf at nis daughters tomb. . Pelopidas be- | 
ing afleep in his tent, fancied he law thofe 
women weeping at their tomb, and loadinjg • 
the Spartans with imprecations j while Sceda- 
fus, their father, ordered him, if he defired 
to gain the viftory, to facrifice a young red- 

* A fraall town of Baeotia between Platase 
and Thefpiic* 
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liilred virgin to his daughters. Pelopidas con- 
fidering this as a cruel aqd impious injunction, 
arofe, and told it to the foothfayers and com- 
manders of the army ; fome of whom thought 
that the order fliould not be difobeyed, and al- 
ledged manyexamplesin ancient hiilory offuch 
facrifices being jultifie’d by the event. Others, 
on the contrary, urged that fo barbarous an 
oblation could not be acceptable to any fupe- . 
rior being: that the world was not governed' 
by Pyphcn and the’ giants^ but by the Father 
of gods and men : that it was the greatell ab- 
furdity to fuppofe that the deities delighted in 
human facrifices ; and even if any of them ■ 
did, they ought to be negleCted as vicious and 
impotent beings ; fi :ce fuch corrupt defires 
could only fublift in weak and depraved 
minds. But while the generals were thus dif- 
fering in opinion, a wild Ihe-colt, that had 
broke out from the ftud, ran through the camp, 
and flopped near the place wh^re they were. . 
While fome were admiring the bright red of 
her mane, the linenefs of ner fhape, and her 
fpirit and vigour, Thocritus the diviner cried 
to Pelcpidas, Behold there the vidlim that • 
comes to ofier herfelf, -wait for no other 
“ virgin, but facrifice that the gods have 
fent thee.” Upon this they feized the colt, 
ahd facrificed her with the ufual cerei^onies 
on the tomb of the LeuElridts ; exprefling their 
joy, and publiflling throughout the army 
Pelopidas's vifion, and the facrifice required. 

Epamimndas formed his left -'ing into an 
oblique battalion* that by dividing the right 
wing of the Spartans from cheii allies, he 

migla 
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might the more eafily break them. But the 
enemy perceiving his defign, changed the dif- 
pofition of their army, and began to extend 
their right wing, in order to encompafs 
Epmnbiondas : but Pelopidas coming brifkly up 
at the head of the facred band before Cleom- 
hrotus could clofe his diviiion, fell on the difor- 
dered Laced <nnonia7is. The Spartans were in- 
deed the mofl: expert warriers of all thc-Qreci- ' 
amt 2 .nd were particularly accullcmed to pre- 
ferve their ranks, and unite their efforts in 
w’hatever part the danger was moft prelTing. 
But now Epaminondas falling upon the right 
wTtig, while they were in confufion, without, 
ofterihg to attack the other troops, and at the 
fame time Pelopidas advancing with incredible 
fpeed and bravery at the head of his three 
hundred men, baffled all their art, and made 
fuch {laughter of the Spartans, as had never 
before been known. Thus Pelopidas, though 
he only commanded the facred band, obtain- 
•cd as much honour by the victory as Epami^ 
iiondas\\\va(t\{\ was commander in chief*. 

Pelopidas and Epatninondas being joint gover- 
^nors of Baectia, foonafterraarched into Pelopon- 
nefusy where they recovered from the Lacedeemo- 
vians Elis, Arges, all Arcadia, and the greateft 
part of Laconia. But it being now the depth of 
winter the time of their office was near ex- 
piring ; and as thofe who refufed to deliver 
up their office were liable to be puniflied with 

V * The vi61ory of Leudira was gained in the 
three hundred and feyentieih year before the 
birth of Chrid, 
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death, the reft of their colteagues, from fear of 
the law, and to avoid the inclemency of the 
feafon, were for fpeedily marching back to 
‘Thebes ; but Pelopidas and Epaminondas encou- 
raging their fellow- citizens, inarched agalnft 
Sparta^ and palling the Eurotas, took feve- 
ral towns, ravaging the whole country quite 
to the fea coaft, at the head of an army of 
about feventy-thoufand men, of whom tho 
Thebans did not compofe a twelfth part. Buf 
the diftinguilhed reputation of thefe two great 
commanders made all the allies follow and 
obey them, even without any decree or 
agreement. For the firft and fupreme law of 
nature feems to direft, that when men Hand in 
need x)f protedlion, they Ihould chufe' fuch 
chiefs as are beft able to defend them. In 
thej[r expedition they^united all Arcadia into 
.on^ body, and driving out the Spartans who 
inhabited Meffenid, recalled its ancient inhabi- . 
tants, and repeopled Then returning 

home through Cenchrea^ defeated the Atheni- 
ans, who had attacked them’ in the narrovv 
ways in order to prevent their paflage. 

But while all Greece applauded the valour, 
and admired the fuccefs of thefe great com- 
manders, the envy of their fellow-citizens pre- 
pared fuch a reception for them at their re- ^ 
'turn, as the ftgnal fervices they had perform- „ 
ed for their country very ill deferved ; they 
both being capitally tried for not refigning 
their command at the appointed time, and 
holding it four months longer, during which 
they performed thofe great actions in Laconia, 

* - Arcadia, 
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Arcadia, and MeJJenia. Epaminondas bore tKiS 
ill treatment with the greateft patience, for 
he imagined, that a principal part of true for- 
titude and magnanimity confided in his not 
refenting the injuries done him by his fellow- 
citizens : but Pe'opidas, being of a warmer 
temper, excited his friends to revenge the af- 
front, which they at length did, by caufing 
a heavy fine to be laid on MenecUdes the prin- 
cipal accufer of thefe brave commanders. ' 

•- In the mean time Alexander, the tyrant of 
Phera, invaded Thejfaly, upon which the 
*TheJfalians fending ambafTadors to Thehes, to 
defire the afliflance of fbme troops and a gene- 
ral, Pelopidas marched thither with an 'army, 
and foon reduced the ^ity of Larijfa. Alexan^ 
der then cpming to him in a fubmiffive man- 
ner, he endeavoured^ by the force of perfua- 
fion, to render him more juft and merciful ; 
but finding him incorrigible, and receiving 
daily complaints of his inhumanity, lewdneft 
and avarice, he. began to treat him with fomc 
feverity, on which the tyrant privately efcaped 
with his guards. 

■ Pelopidas, after having thus fuccoured the 
^hejffalians, marched for Macedonia, where 
Ptolemy was making war againft Alexander * 
king of Macedon ; he having been invited thi- 
ther by thofe two brothers, in order to decide 
• their difputes, and affift the prince who Ihould 

* Alexander with Perdiccas and Philip were 
all the legitimate fons of Amyntas II. and Pt0‘ 
lemy was his natural fon. 
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appear to be injured. Pelopidas immediately ' 
put an end to all their differences ; recalled 
thofe who had beenbanifhed, and taking 
lip *, Alexander'^ brother, with thirty youths 
of the chief families in Macedonia for hoftages, 
carried them to Thebes. Thus (hewing the ' 
Grecians the authority the Thebans had gain- , 
ed by the reputation of their arms, and the 
high opinion conceived of their juftice and 
integrity. 

The next year the TheJJalians again com- 
plained of Alexander the Plserean, for difturb- 
ing their peace, and forming defigns againft 
their cities ; upon which Pelopidas and Ij'meni^ 
as were fent as ambaffadors. .At the fame 
time frefh commotions happened in Mace^ 
donia-y Ptolemy having murdered his brother 
Alexandery and feized his kingdom ; the 
friends of the deceafed king fent tor Pelopidasy 
who being willing to efpoufe their intereft, 
immediately raifed a body of mercenaries, 
and marched with them againft Ptolemy. On 
their advancing near each other Ptolemy found 
means to corrupt the mercenaries, and prevail 
on them to go over to him ; but fearing Pclo~ 
pidas, came fabmiffiveiy to him ; endeavour- 
ed to pacify him, and folemiily promifed not 
only to keep the kh gdom for die brothers of 
the Jeceafe.} kino . bat to eileem the friends 
and enemies of Thebes as hi own ; and then 
gave PhiUxenusy his fon, with fifty of his 

* This Philip was the father of 'Alexander 
thw Great. 
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companions as hoftages. Thefe Pekpidas fent 
to Phehei ; but, refenting the treachery of 
the mercenaries, and hearing that they had 
left the bell part of their effedls, together 
with their wives and children at Pharjalusy he 
refolved to revenge the injury he had receiv- 
ed by fei2ing on them, and aflembling fome 
Thejfaltan troops, marched thither. But, he 
had no fooner reached that city, than Jlex-- 
txndtr the tyrant, appearing before it with a- 
eonfiderable army, Pelopidas, thinking he 
came thither to juAify himfelf, by anfwering 
the complaints that had been made againll 
him, went with Ifmenias' to him, without 
taking any precautions for the fecurity of 
their perfons ; upon which the tyrant, feeing 
them alone and unarmed, took them prifo- 
Hers, and made himfelf maAer oi Pharfalus. 

The Phelans- were highly incenfed at hear- 
ing of this outrage, and immediately fent an 
army into PheJjaty ; and, Epaminondas hap- 
pening to be under their difpleafure, they 
made choice of other generals. 

Mean while the tyrant brought Pelopidas 
to Pheree, and thinking that his difaAer would' 
humble his fpirit, and abate his courage, per- 
mitted all that would to fee him. But Pek- 
pidas adviAng the complaining Phereans to be 
comforted, allured them, that the tyrant 
would foon meet with the reward of his 
crimes, and even fent to let Alexander know, , 
that he was guilty of an abfurdity, in daily 
tormenting and' putting to death fo many 
innocent and worthy citizens, and yet fparing 

him, . 
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Mm, who, he knew, if ever he efcaped, 
would make him fuffer the punifliment he de- 
ferved.. Surprized at his boldnefs, the tyrant 
alked. Why is Pelopidas in fuch hajie to die? 
"Which being repeated to Pelopidas^ the illuf- 
frious prifoner replied, It is hecaufe thou tnay*Ji 
the fooner perijh, by becoming Jiill more hateful 
to the gods. 

Though the tyrant forbad any one, from 
that time, to fee ordifcourle with him. Thebe 
hiiwife, being informed by his keepers of 
his great firmnefs and intrepidity, vihtedhint 
in his prifon, .and gueffing by the meannefs 
of his drefs and provifions, that he was treated 
very unworthily, burll into tears. As Pelo~ 
pidas did not at firft know who Ihe was, h^ 
Itood amazed ; but, on his being told her 
name, he addrefled her by the name of Jafon 
her father, who had been one of his intimate 
friends ; and flie faying Ihe pitied his wife, 
he returned, And I you^ nvho being at liberty^ 
can endure Alexander.. This touched Thebe 
to the quick ; for, from the many outrages 
fhe had received, fhe was exafperated againft 
her inhuman hulband *, 

The 

* It is faid that the tyrant loved her tender- 
ly ; but, notwithftanding that tendernels, treat- 
ed her very cruelly, and was in fuch perpetual 
diftnih, even of her,' that he never went to her 
spartnient without a Have carrying a naked 
fword before him, and fending a guard to fearch 
every coffer for concealed poniards. Wretched 

Voi.. III. D prince. 
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The Thehan generals, who entered TheJ/aly, 
were obliged, either tl^ough ill fortune, or 
bad conduit, to make a dilhonourable re- 
treat ; on which the Thebt^ns fined each of 
them ten thoufand drachmas f ', and difpatched. 
Epaminondas at the head of an army to repair 
the dilhonour* The fame and reputation of 
that wife commander, gave frelh' life and 
courage to the TbeJ/alians, and the tyrant’s 
fubjeils being ready to revolt, his affairs 
feemed in a very defperate fituation : but 
Epaminondas., preferring the fafety of Pelopi-^ 
das to his own. reputation ; and fearing, that 
if be at firfl pulhed matters to an extremity, 
the tyrant might grow defperate, and turn 
all his fury againft his prifoners, managed 
him in fuch a manner, by hovering a- 
bout with his army, as not to encreafe his 
fiertenefs and cruelty. He knew, the little 
regard he paid to reafon and juftice, and was 
not ignorant that he had caufed fome men to 
be buried alive, and others to be dreffed in 
the Ikins of boars and bears, and then baited 
them with dogs, or fhot at them for his di- 
verfion. He had fummoned the inhabitants 
of Scotufa and Mtlibcea, two cities in friend- 
fhip and alliance with him, to an alTembly; 
and, having furrounded them with his guards, 
and them all, both young and old, to the 

prince, cries Cicero, who could confide more in 
a Have and a Barbarian, than in his own Wife ! 
Cic. de Offic. 1. 2 , 

f About 225 1. (Icrling. 
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fword. He corifecrated the fpear with which 
he flew his uncle Poljphron., and crowning it 
with garlands, ofl’er’d iacrifice to it as to a god* 
But this monfter of cruelty, being terrified 
at the very name and charafter of Epaminon- 
dast haftily difpatched an embafly to offer fa- 
tisfaftion ; but that great man refufing to ad- 
mit him as an ally of the Thebans^ allowed 
him only a truce of thirty days ; and having 
recovered Pelopidas and Ifmenias^ returned 
with his army to Thebes. 

'I'he Thebans now difcovering, that the 
Spartans and Athenians had fent ambaffadors 
to conclude a league with Artaxerxes king of 
Perfia^ fent Pelopidqs on their part ; who no 
fooner entered the Perjian dominions, than 
he was univerfally honoured, the fame of his 
•viftories being every where fpread abroad. 
Oil his arrival at the Perjian court, he be- 
came the objeft of the admiration of the no- 
bles and great officers : “ This is the man, 
“ faid they, who deprived the 
“•of their empire by fea and land, and con- 
“ fined within the bounds of the Taygetus and 
“ EurotaSf that Sparta^ which a little before, 
** under the condudl of Agejilausy made wap 
“ on our great monarch, and threatened the 
kingdoms of Sufa and Ecbaiana.'^ Even 
Artaxerxes, being defirous of fliewing that 
perfons of the moft illuftrious charafters made 
their court to him, ’ ftudied to heighten his 
reputation^ by doing him all imaginable ho- 
nours. But, on his feeing him, and hearing 
his difcourfcy which was ftronger than that 
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pf the Athenians^ and plainer than that of the 
^ spartan ambaffadors, his eftcem for him en- 

u created, and he made no fecret of the great 

^ regard he'had entertained for him : the cuf- 

tomary prefents he fent him were as rich and 
' magnificent as poffible, and he granted all 

his demands, which were, that the Greeks 
ifhould be free and independent, Mejfene 
jQiould be repeopled, and the Thehans be al- 
ways efteemed the king’s heredicary friends. 

On his having received fo favourable an an- ' 
fwer, he returned home, without accepting 
any other of the prefents, than fuch as ferved 
as a pledge of the king’s favour. 

The efteem and affefUon of the Thebans 
for Pelopidas were greatly encraafed by this 
embalTy, in which he procured the re-efta- 
blilhment of Mejfene, and the freedom of Greece* 

I At this time Alexander, the Pherean tyrant, 

I )iad deftroyed feveral cities of TheJ^aly, and 

5 put garrifoiis into thofe of the Pthiota ; the 

f Magnejians and Achaans, who no fooner heard 

that Pelopidas was returned, than ^they fent 
deputies to Thebes, to defire the aififtance of 
: fome forces, and him for their general. Their 

' requeft was inftantly granted : out, when Pem 

lopidas was juft ready to march, the fun wa* 
fuddenly eclipfed, and the city of Thebes 
was at noon covered with darknefs. When. 

• • feeing his fellow-citizens filled with great 
confternation at this phaenomenon, he was un- 
I willing to hazard the lives of feyen thoufand 

t ‘ of his fellow-citizens, by ' cojnpelling them 
to match, while thek minds were filled with 

' , • . .terror, ■ j 
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terror, bat committings himi'elf wholly to the 
TheJJ'alians^ he took only three hundred horfe, 
Compored^of Thehan'T{\6. foreign voluntiers, 
and, contrary to the opinion of the foothi ' 
fayers,. and the reft of the*people, departed. 

For PAopidas was refolved to let all the Gr^-r 
dam fee, that, while the Spartans, endea- . , 
voured to fupport Dionyjlns the Sicilian tyrant, 
and the Athenians were kept in pay by Alex- 
ander, and'had erefted a brazen ftatue to his 
honour, the Thebans alone waged war to fuc- 
cour the diftrefled, and to exterminate out of 
Greece all arbitrary power. 

PeJopidas having afiefnbled’ his forces at 
Pbarfalusy marched again ft the tyrant, who, 
finding that he had but^few Thebans^ and 
that his own infantry were above double the 
number of that of the Thejjalians, marched to 
meet him ; when Pelophias being told, that 
the tyrant was advancing with a prodigious 
army, “ So much the better, faid he, we 
(hall beat the greater number. ” Near 
Cynofcephalce are two- fteep hills' oppofite 
to each other, ,in the middle of a plain. 
Both fides ftrove to get pofteflion of them 
with their foot ; at the fame time Pelo- , 
pidas ordered his horfe, which were very 
numerous, to charge the enemy’s cavalry, 
and foon routing them, they purfifed them 
over the plain. Alexander had, however, 
gained the hills before the Thejj'alian. foot 
could reach them, and falling hercely on 
thofe Theffalians who attempted to gain the 
afeeats, killed the foremoft of them, and 
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wounded fo many of thofe that followed, that , 
they were obliged to give way, Pelopidas, on 
feeing this, called back. 'his horfe, and taking 
*his Ihield, made all poflible hafte to join thofe 
that fought about fhe hills, and advancing to 
the front, his men feemed infpired with frelh 
courage. The enemy flood two or three 
charges ; but finding the Phejfalian foot flill ‘ 
prefs forward, and feeing the horfe returning 
from the purfuit, they began to give ground, 
Felopiiias then mounting an afcent, where. he 
had a view ofthe enemy’s army, cafl his eyes 
around in fearch Alexander, when perceiving 
him in the lightwin^, rallying and encourag- 
ing his mercenaries, he became no longer maf- 
ter of himfelf ; bu^ facrificing both his fafety 
and his duty as a general, to his pafllon, ad- 
vanced far before the foldiers, loudly' challeng- 
ing the tyrant, who, flruck with fear, re- 
treated, and hid himfelf among his guards. 
The foremort of the mercenaries, that dared 
to oppofe him, were cut down by Pelopidas ; 
but others, who fought at a diflance, pierced 
him with their javelins, and mortally wound- 
ed him. The Phejfalians, on feeing his dan- 
ger, haftened to his afliftance ; ‘but, on their 
coming to the place where he was, found him 
lying dead on the ^rou'nd. But, at the fame 
time, b6th the horfe and foot prefling hard 
on the enemy,- intirely defeated them, and 
purfued them far over the plain. The The- 
bans' m the army, now expiefled the deepeft 
concern at the death of Pelopidas, calling him 
theii father^ their faviour, their injirudter in 

eqjSiy 
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9<very thing great and honourable. This indeed 
was no wonder ; for the TheJ^alians and their 
allies, by their grief, gave mil more evident 
proofs ' of their love to him ; for the whole 
army, on hearing that he was dead, neither 
put off their armour, nor drefled their wounds; 
but, notwithftanding the heat of the weather, 
and their fatigue, ran immediately to him, 
and heaped up the fpoils of the enemy around 
bis dead body ; then cut off their own hair 
and their horfes manes ; and many, on their 
retiring to their tents, neither kindled a fire, 
nor took any refrefliment. In Ihort, a filent 
confternation reigned thro* the whole army, 
as if, inftead of having obtained a great and 
glorious vidory, they nad been defeated and 
enflaved. 

At every city through which his body was 
carried, the magiftrates, priefts, young men, 
and children, came to meet it with crowns, 
trophies, and golden armour. The oldefl: 
men among the TheJJalians begged the The^ 
^bans to allow them to inter it; on which oc- 
cafion one of them made the following fpeech : 
“ Suffer us to afk a favour, that will be a fin- 
** gu;ar hofiour and confolation to us in this 
“ great misfortune. It is*not Pelopidas alive 

whom the Thejpzlians defirs to attend. It 
** is not to Pelopidas j fenfible of what is done 
** to him, that they would pay the honours 
“ due to his merit. No, all we afk is the 
“ permiflion to wafli, adorn, and inter his 
“ dead body ; wh’ch, if we obtain, 'we ihall 
“ then be perfuaded, that you do us the juf- 

“ tice 
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“ dee to believe, that our fhare in this com* 

“ mon calamity is greater than yours. You, 

“ ’tis true, have loft an excellent general ; 

but we, with the lofs of a general, have 
“ loft all hopes of liberty ; for how ftiall we 
“ prefume to defire another of you, when . 

we cannot reftore Pelopidas ? ” The Thebans 
granted their requeft; and never was there 
leen a funeral that did fuch honour to the dc- 
ceafed : for nothing could be more aftonifli- 
ing, than to fee a man die in a ftrange 
country, where, neither his wife, children, 
or kinfmen were prefent, and yet attended, 
crowned and interred by fo many dties ftriv- 
ing to exceed each other in the demonftra- 
tions of their efteem. uE/oph obfervation is 
certainly not true, that “ death is moft un? 

“ fortunate in . the time of profperity and fuc- 
“ cefs for it is then moft happy, as it fe- 
curos to good men the glory of their virtuous 
nations, and raifes -them above the power of 
fortune. Thus Pelopidas^ after having fpent 
the greateftpart of his life in performing the, 
nobleft exploits ; and, after he had been thir- 
teen times governor of Bceotia, died at laft in 
a brave attempt to extirpate tyranny, and re- 
ftore the liberties of TheJJaly, 

Great as the grief was, which the death of 
Pelopidas occafioned, yet Hill greater was the 
advantage the allies received from it ; for, 
it was no fooner known to tlie TbebanSi than 
prompted by a dehre of revenge, they fen: to 
their afiiiiance an army of feven thouland foot 
andfeven hundred horfe, under the command 

of 
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.of Malcitus^ and Diogetorj, who, falling upon 
. jilexander,^ who was already much weakened, 
.compelled him to rellore the cities he had 
a^aia taken from the TbeJJalianSy to withdraw 
his garrilbns from the Phthiottey the Magne^ 
Jiansy and the Acheeansy and to take an oath, 
to afford the Thebans at all times whatever 
hffiftance they fhould demand. 

The tyrant was however foon punifhed for 
his.wickedncfs. Thebey'w\iO had been taught 
by Pelopidasy to difregard the exterior fhew 
•and pomp of tyranny, fearing the treachery, 
and hating tlie cruelty of her nufband, con- 
fpired with her three brothers, Tijiphonusy Py- 
. iholaiiSy and Lycophrony to murder him. At 
•night the palace was full of guards, except 
.the.tyrant’s bed-chamber, which was guarded 
by a dog chained at the door, that would fly 
at all but the tyrant and his wife, and one 
» ' ilave, who always fed him. The time ap- 

pointed being come, Thebe concealed her 
brothers all day in an adjacent room ; and at 
night, going alone, as ufual, into Alexan- 
ders chamber, where fhe. found him afleep, 

\ (he foon returned, and ordered the flave to • 
I,' lead away the dog, pretending the king had 
^ a mind to fleep without being difliirbed; and 
that the flairs might make no noife when her ' 
^ . • brothers came up, Ihe covered rhem with! 

1 wool.' She then foftly con duided her brothers 
to the door, where leaving them with poi- 
nards in their hands, ihe went again into the 
chamber, but foon returned with the tyrant’s 
\ , fworJ that hung at his bed’s head, and fhevv- 

e'd 
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ed it them as a proof of his beings fafl: afleep. 
The young men however, now, appeared 
ftruck with terror, and did not dare to pro» 
ceed ; at which Thebe was fo enraged, that, 
reproaching them for their cowardice, ihe 
fwore ihe would awake her hulhand, and 
difeover the whole plot. 7'his making them 
. jefume their former refolution, Ihe condufte^ 
them into the chamber, and, with a ^ight in 
her hand, led them to the bed ; when one of 
them catching him by the hair of the head, 
another fHzed him by the feet, while the 
other ftabbed him with the poinard. His 
, death may perhaps be thought too quick and 
eafy for fo cruel a monger; but, if it be con- 
fidered, that his dead body was expofed to 
all kinds of indignities, and fpurned and 
trampled under foot by his own fubjefts, his 
jiuniihment may appear to bear feme propor- 
tion to his crimes.' 
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F"x>r^ ^ ij c 5 Claudiuii the fbn of 
■ Marcus, was the firft of his family’ 

Cy M who obtained the name of Afar- 
C*w\,^j'*0 cellus. This great man was na- 
turally hardy, aftive and intre- 
pid ; bat his impetuofity and fiercenefs only 
appeared in battle ; for, on all other occa- 
fions, he was remarkably modeft, humane, 
and courteous. Fond of ^he learning ^ 

and eloquence, he honoured all that excelled 
in them. He had an extraordinary fkill in 
all kinds of fighting, efpecially in fingle com- 
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bat, ‘ and nevfer refufed a challenge *, 'or 
failed of killing thofe that challenged him. 
In Sicily, once feeing his brother Otacilius ia 
danger, he defended him with his fhield ; 
llcw thole by whonf he was attacked, and 
faved his life. For that, and other atchieve- 
ments, he, when very young, received from 
the generals crowns and other prefents, as the 
rewards of his valour ; and, as his reputation 
daily encreafed, the people chofe him Curule 
./Edile, and the prieifs created him Augur. 

Not long after the firll Punic war, which 
had lalfed twenty-two years, ' Rome became 
involved in a war with the Gauls', in which 
the Infubrians, who inhabited that part of 
Italy which borders on the jllp, applied to 
their neighbours /or aiTiUance, particularly 
to Gejaia;, who ufed to hire “themfelves 
out for pay. The Romans eiteemed them- 
felves happy, that they were not engaged in 
thi^ war before that againfl: the C^r- 

thaginians was concluded; but that all that 
time the Gauls continued quiet, as if they 
waited to take up the conqueror. The pro- 

* Private challenges were unknown to the 
Romans ; thele were introduced long after in 
the barbarous ages, and fprung from that grofs 
fuperftition, which fuppofed, that the innocent 
was alw'ays the conqueror, The challenges 
here mentioned, therefore relate to tho!e wiuch 
frequently palled between the .brave men on 
each fide in armies at war, particularly in time 
of battle, 

digiou* 
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■ digious preparations made by the Romans on' 
this occafion, as well as their extraordinary 
facrifices, evidently ftiewed the ftrength of 
.their apprehenfions ; for, in obedience to 
fome prophecies contained in the books of 
t\iQ Sibyls^ they buried alive in the place call- 
ed the Beaft-market, two Greeks^ a man and 
a woman, and alfo two Gauls, one of each ^ 
fex *•; and thefe facrifices gave rife to certain 
private myfterious ceremonies that ftill con- 
tinue to be annually obfervedin November. 

Though the Romans, in the beginning of 
this war, fometimes gained ^ery lignal vic- 
tories, they were as often lhamefully de- 
feated ; but neither their good nor ill fuccefit 
put a final period to the war, till C. ^intius 
Flaminius, and P. Furius Philo being confuls, 
marched with a powerful army .againft'the 
Infubrians. A report then prevailed, that 
the river, which runs through the country i 

of Piceniim, ‘was turned into blood ; and 
that, at the fame time, three moons were ' 

feen at Ariminum : befide's, the^ugurs, at the 
time of chufing the confuls, declared, that 
the eledlion of thofe two were unduly and in- 

• This cruel kind of fuperftition, prafHfed 
by a nation elleemed mofl. polite, cannot fail of 
Blocking every humane mind. But, when once 
men entertain the idea, that the Sovereign of 
the whole «earth delights in the miferies of his , 
creatures, they ftqp at nothing, and even mur- 
der becomes fanftified^ by the venerable name of 
religion. 
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a’ufpicioufly made. Upon this the fenate in- 
ftantly difpatched letters to forbid the con- 
fuls to a£l, and to enjoin them to return fpee- 
dily to Romet in order to rcfign their office : 
but Flamivius deferred opening th,efe letters, 
till he had riot only fought and defeated the 
enemy, but ravaged their whole country ; 
after which he returned to Rome» But, tho* 
he brought prodigious fpoils, none of • the 
people went out to meet him ; nay, he had 
like to have been denied the honour of a tri- 
umph, for not inftantly obeying the fenate ; 
and the triumph was no fooner ended, than 
both he and his*colleague were deprived of* 
their office, and reduced to the condition of 
private citizens. 

Flaminius and his colleague being thus de- 
pofed from^ the confulate, Marcellas was e- 
lefted in theif room, who no fooner entered 
upon^is office, than he chofe Cneius Cornelius 
for his colleague. Mean while the Gauls 
fent ambafladors with propofals of peace, 
which was at laft concluded, though the peo- 
ple, at the inftigation of Marcellusy were de- 
firous of war. However, thirty thoufand of 
the Ge£etit foon after palling the jilps^ joined 
the who were Hill more numerous, 

and relying on their numbers, boldly marched 
as far as Acerra^ a city fituated between the 
Alps and the Po. From thence king Viri~ 
domarits^ at the head of ten thoufand of the 
Gefaice^ ravaged the country near that river, 

Marcdlus receiving an account of their 
march, left His colleague heiox^Acerraj with a 
‘ third 
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third part of thehcrfe, and all the beavy-arm’d 
infantry, and taking with him 600 of the light 
'infantry,with the’rell of the horfe, purfued the 
10,000 Gefuta without ihtermifl/on, night and 
day, till he came up with them near Clafii- 
dium^ a fmall town in GauU that had lately 
been brought under fubjedlion to the Romans, 

, He had not time either to refrelh his troops, 
or give them reft ; for - the Barbarians being 
foon mformed of his arrival, and feeing the 
fma l dumber of his foot, marched direftly 
againft him, with Viridomarus at their head, 
‘uttering dreadful menaces. As Marcellus had 
but few troops, he endeavoured to prevent 
their being encompafled by the enemy, by • 
extending the cavalry on the wings, till his 
front was’ nearly e .ual to that of the enemy. 
But, as he was advancing to the charge, his 
horfe, frighted at the ftiouts of the^<7«/j, 
fuddcnly turned ' Ihort, and, in fpite^f all 
his endeavours, carried him back. Marcel- 
luSf fearing that this might be taken for an ill 
■ omen, took his horfe by the bridle, and turned 
him quite round, then returning to his former 
ftation, adored the fun ; to make them ima- • 
gine, that his wheeling about was an adl of 
devotion, it being cuUomary with the Ro^ 
mans to tarn round when they worlhipped the 
gods. He then made a vow to co:.fecrate to 
Jupiter Fentrius the bell of the arms that 
Ihould be taken fom the enemy. At that 
inftant the king of the Gauls feeing him, and 
guefling from the enfigns of authority, that 
he \sas the Roman gener'al> advanced, bran- 
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difliing his fpear, and ^oudly challenging 
him to the combat. He was of a fuperior 
llature to the reft of .the Gaulsy and wore a 
fuit of armour adorned with gold and lilver, 
and variegated with the moft lively colours- 
Marcellas immediately calling his eyes on (his 
fplendid armour, concluded it was that he 
had vowed to Jupiter^ and riding with all his 
force againft Viridotnarus, pierced his breaft- 
plate with his fpear, and threw him to the 
ground, when repeating his blows, iS killed 
him ; then leaping from his horfe, he ftripped 
him, and lifting the fplendid armour towards 
heaven, cried, “ O Jupiter Feretrius ! who 
“ from on high, beholdeft on the day of 
“ battle, the brave exploits of captains and 
commanders, I call thee to witnefs that I • 
“ am the third Roman general that has flain 
“ a ^neral and a king. To thee I confe- 
“ cr^ thefe firft and moft excellent .of the 
“ fpoils : be thou propitious, and in the 
“ profccurion of this war, crown our adions » 
“ with the like fuccefs.” 

Having finiftied his prayer, the Roman 
horfe began the charge; by attacking both 
the enemy’s horfe and foot at the fame time, 
^nd obtained a compleat viftory. Never be- 
fore or ftnce did fuch a fmall body of horfe 
' give fuch an entire defeat to fuch a fuperior 
force both of horfe and -foot, afwere then ' 
drawn up againft them. - Marcellas having 
flain thegreatert part of the enemy, and taken 
all their arms and baggage, marched back to 
join his colleague, who had not fuch fuccefs in 
■ *, his 
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his invefUng Milan *, a very large city,' well 
inhabited, and the capital of all that country : ' 
for the defended it with the' utmoft re- 
folution ; but when Marcellus returned, the 
Gefata finding that their king was flain, and 
his. army defeated, they haftily withdrew. 
Thus Milan was taken, and the Gauls deli- 
vered up* their other cities to the Ronjans, 
who confented to a peace on’ reafonable con- 
ditions. 

It was decreed by the fenate, that Mar-r 
cellus fhould alone* have the honour of a tri- 
umph ; which, from the richnefs and quan- 
tity" of the fpqils, the great llature of the 
captives, and its ponip and magnificence, was 
one of the moft fplendid that had ever been 
feen. But the moll firtgular and agreeable 
fight was Marcellus himfelf ; who had cai^fed 
a branch of a large oak to be cut, on which 
was faftened the armour of the v^nquiflied 
Barbarian, difpofed* in the natural order. 

* ) 

* Acerree being taken by Scipioj the Gauls re- 
tired to Milan, and were followed by Scipio ; 
but, in his return back, the^ Gauls fell on his 
rear, which they cut to pieces, and routed part 
of his army; but Scipio, having flopped the 
fugitives, wrefted the vidlory out of the hands ■ 
of the Gauls, and marched back to Milan, This 
is ftill a very confiderable city ; of which the 
reader may fee an entertaining defeription in 
the ingenious Mr. Addifon’?^ Tra-vcls inferted in 
^ be World Difplafd, vol. xix. pag. 53 — 60. 
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When the procellion began to move, he aP 
cended his triumphal chariot, and paflecf 
' through the city, bearing this trophy on his 
fhoulders. The army clofed the proceflion in 
bright armour, Tinging Tongs oT triumph, 
and in praiie oi Jupiter and Marcellusj who, 
on his arriving at the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
triusy there fixed and dedicated his trophy. 
This viflory’, and the conclufion of the 
war, gave Tuch joy to the Roman people, that, 
as a tcilimony of their gratitude, they cauTed 
a golden cup to be made and prefcnted to 
■' Ai oUo at Delphi ; they likewife divided a 
great part of the Tpoils among the Confederate 
cities that had Tided with them, and alTd Tent 
, conTiderable j?refents to their friend and ally 
Hiero king-of Syra u/e. 

Afterwards Hannibal making an irruption 
into Italy., Marcellas was Tent with a fleet to 
Sicily. Two years after»happened the defeat 
at Canna, in which fdl many thouTands of 
the Romans ; and the few who efcaped retired ’ 
to Canufium. It was then apprehended, that 
Hannibal would have marched with his vic- 
torious army to Roine'y upon which M^rfr/Zar 
Tent fifteen hun*drfed of his men by Tea to 
guard the city ; and having, by order of the 
Tenate, repaired .to Canufiumy he* put himfelf 
at the head of the troopii that had retired to 
that city after the battle. 

By this time war had carried off the chief 
of the Roman nobility, and moft of their com- 
manders. Indeed there was flill left Fabius 

• Maxi^ 
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yiaximus *, who was diftinguiflied by his 
• ** great capacity : but his ext. aordinary precau- 
tion *tnade the Romans conlider him as a perfon , 
proper to provide for their defence, but'by no ^ ! 
means fit to attack an enemy ; and therefore 
applied themfelves to Marcellus-, and that his 
daringcourage might be tempered with the ■ i 
■ caution of Fabiusy they often chofe them con- - j 
fuls together, and fometimes fent them a- j 

gainft the enemy, one as conful, and the i 

other as proconful. Hence, according to ^ j 
• ' Pojidonius, Fabius was called the Buckley^ j 

and Marcellits the' Snvord of the Roman ftate. 

As after the viftoiy, *Hannibal*s foldiers 
grew carelefs, and often ftraggled about in 
parties in fearch of plunder, Marcellas fre- j 

, quently fell upon them, and thus by" little ‘ 

and little diminilhed the forces of the enemy. , j 
He afterwards marched to the relief of Na- 
' ^plesy and having confirmed the Neapolitans in. 
the favourable .opinion they had entertained 
of the Romans, entered Nola, whefe the fe- 1 

mate were unable to rellrain the people, who , 

had embraced the intereft of Hannibal. Inr 
the city was a perfon named Bandius, ^ famed 
Jor his perfonal valour and noble birth, who 
had difiinguifhed himfelf at the hattle of 
Cann^, Adhere, after having flain a great 
number of Carthaginians, he was at laft found 
lying covered v/ith wounds on*a heap of dead 
bodies. When Hannibal admiring his cou- ! 

' * Seethe life of Fabius Maximus, where many , I 
of tliefe events are related more *t large. 

rage, 

% 
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rage, conceived a friendfhip for him/ and 
not only diftnifled him without, any ranfom, 
but loaded him with prefents. Hence 
diusj influenced by gratitude, zealoufly ef- 
poufed UanmbaV^ intereft, and endeavoured 
to bring over the people to join the Cartha^ 
ginians. Marcellas thought it would be cruel 
and'diflionourable to put to death a man who 
had fo’ often expofed bis life in fighting for 
the Romans ; and who had fuch humanity and 
• fweetnefs of temper, that he could hardly 
fail of gaining the aifedions of every great 
and generous mind. One day Bandius coming 
to fee hina, he pretended as if he did not 
know him, and aflced him who he was. Ban- 
dius told him his name ; when Marcellas ap- 
pearing furprifed, and highly pleafed, cried, 
“ How! art thou the Bandius fo much talked 
“ of at Rome for his bravery at .the battle of 
“ Cann^y who was fo far from defertirlg, 
“ Paulas AHmiliits the conful, that he receiv- 
ed- into his body'feveral arrows aimed at 
“ that general ?” Bandius owning himfelf to 
be the very perfon,- fhewed his fears. “ Why 
“ then, returned Marcellas, fince thou haft 
“ given us fo many proofs of thy friendftiip, 
didit thou not come to me at my firft arri- 
“ val ? Dot'ft thou think I can be ungrate- 
“ ful to a friend who is honoured even by 
** his enemie’s ?” He then embraced him, 
and gave him a fine horfe, and five hundred 
drachmas in filver. Thus he bound Bandius 
. to him ; who, from thence forward, appeared 
• zealoua 
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zealous in difcovering the defigns of the party 
he had before cfpoufed. That party was in- 
deed very numerous, and had laid the defign 
. of plundering the baggage and waggons of 
the foon as they left the city to 

engage Hannibal. Marcellus being informed 
of this confpiracy, drew up his army in order 
of battle within the city, and placing hij 
' gates, forbad the inhabi- 

_ tants ’appearing on the walls. Hannibal now 
. feeing fhe. walls al 5 andoned, imagined there 
was a great fedition in the city, and from this 
, opinion marched up to it with the lefs order 
' and precaution. At that inftant, Marcellus 
. co'mmanding the gate oppofite^to him to be 
. opened, iffued out with the beft of the horfe, 
and charged the enemy in front. A fecohd 
gate wgs foon after opened, through vvhich* 
the infantry poured with loud flrouts. Wh?n. 
Hannibal attempting to divide his troops, in 
order to make head againft thefe laft, a .third 
, gate was opened., out of which iffued all the 
reft of the Rofnan forces. Hannibal furprized 
and difconcerfed at this unexpedlcd Tally, 
* fuffered hie troops to be thrown into confu- 
lion, and this was the firft time in which his 
■ forces fled before the Reman legions ; for 
' they were driven back' to their camp in great 
confternation, and wuth prodigious flaugh- 
ter, Hannibal lofing above five thoufand men, 
and the Romans not more than five hun- 
dred. 

• • 
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On the death of one of the confuls *, the 
people recalled Marcellus, and. In fpite of 
the magiftrates, caufed the eleflion to be' de- 
ferred till his return. On his arrival, he was 
immediately chofen conful ; but it happening 
at that time to thunder, the augurs, though 
they perceived that this invalidated the elec- 
tion, did *not dare to oppofe it for fear of the 
, people : Marcellusy however, voluntarily laid 
down his bffice ; on whijh, being immediate- 
ly eledled proconful, he returned with the 
army to Noluy where he chaftifed all w‘ho, 
during his abfence, had declared for the .Car- 

* Lucius Pojihumius Albinusy the conful here . 
mentioned, was (lain, whh his whole army, by 
the Gauls, after a very extraordinaiy manner. 

Li vy lays, that he being obliged to pafs through 
the Litanean foreft, the Gauis had cut all the 
trees near the'road in fuch a^ manner that they 
Hill continued ftanding, though they might be 
thrown down with the leait* motion. Albinus 
being arrived in the forelt witli his army, con- j 
filling of twenty-five theJufand men, the Gauls, , ^ 
'who lay concealed, fet the trees near them in 
motion, which falling on thefe next them, and 
they on the next, and fo on, they all fell al- 
moft at the lame time, overwhelming and killing 
both men and horfes. Thofe who el'caped this 
fnare, were Mlled by the Gaulsy among whom 
was the conful himlelf, whofe head they cut off,_ 
and emptying his Ikull, *fet it in gold, to be 
ufed for libations at their fealls. 

thtiginians , 
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ihdginians ; on which Hannibal hafted to their 
afliftance, and offered him battle, which he 
refufed. But, a few days after, Hannibal - 
having fent the greateft part of his army to 
forage, he attacked him with great vigour, 
having frit furnifhed his foot with long fpears 
I like thofe ufed on (hip-board, and taught 
them to wound the enemy with them at a dif-' 
tance ; while the Carthaginians fought only 
with fhort fwords, or with darts, which they 
were un (killed in throwing. Hence, all who 
attempted to make head againfl: them, fled 
in confufion, leaving five thoufand flain in the 
field of battle; four elephants were alfo kill- 
ed, and Iwo taken alive. Befides, what 
appeared (till of greater confequence, the 
third day after the battle, above three hun- 
dred of the Spanijl^ and Numidian cavalry de- 
. 'ferted to Marcellus ; a misfortune which //<?»- 
nibal had never before fuflered ; for, nOt- 
withftanding his army was compofed of many' 
barbarous nations, as di^erent in their man- 
ners as in their languages, he had hitherto pre- 
ferved among them a good underflanding ai.d 
llridl concord. Thefe deferterts always- con- 
tinued faithful to ih.Q Romans. 

At length, Marcellus being a third time 
created conful, pafTed into tiicily * : for the 
Carthaginians had entertained thoughts of,, 
reconquering that ifland. The city of .^ra- 
cufe had been thrown into confufion by the- 

* In the ai4th year before the Chriilian sera. 

death 
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death of the tyrant Hieronymus^ and an army 
had been already fent thither by the Romans, 
under the command of Appius Claudius. ■ 

Of the Romans who had fought at the bat- 
tle of Canna, fome had fled, and others were 
taken prifoners j but, though the latter were 
very numerous) yet, when Hannibal offered 
to releafe them, for an inconfiderable ranfom; 
their countrymen not only refufed it ; but 
giving themfelves no farther 'trouble, about 
them, - left them to be killed by the enemy, 
or fold out of Italy', while they tranfported 
into Sicily thofe who had efcaped by flight, 
and prohibited their return home till the war 
with Hannibal was ended. Marcellus^^di no 
focner arrived in Sicil;, > and taken upon ' 
him the command of the army, than great 
numbers of thefe unfortunate men came- 
to him, and falling on their knees, be- 
fought him with the deepeft lamentations' 
and floods of tears, to admit them among' 
his troops, promifing to fhew by their future 
behaviour' 'that their defeat had been-ov/ing 
to fome misfortune, and not to cowardice. 
Jilarcellus being filled with compaffion for 
thefe exiles, wrote to the fenate^ to defire 
leave to recruit his troops out of thefe men, 
as he fhould have occafion ; but, after long 
deliberations, they returned for anfwer, 
“ That 'the Remans did hot Hand in need of 
‘‘ the afliftance of cowards ; however, if 
“ Marcellas pleafed, he might make ufe of 
“ them, provided he did not bellow on them 

“ crowns, 
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“ crowns, 'any of tlie cuftomary rewards of 
“ valour.” This decree gav^e Marcellus great 
•concern, and at his return to Rotnet at the 
conclufion of the war, he complained, that 
after all his feryices, they had refufed him 
the pleafureof retrieving.the honour, and al- 
leviating the misfortunes of his fellow-ci- 
tizens. 

Marcellus, after his landing in Sicily, firft 
endeavoured to be revenged on Hippocrates^ 
the Syracvfan general ; who, to fhew his re- 
gard to the Carthaginian's, and by their means 
to render himfclf tyrant of Sicily, attacked 
the Romans, and flew great numbers of them 
near Leontium. Marcellas therefore marching 
to that city with his whole army, took it by 
ftorm; but offered no injury to the inhabi- 
tants ; however, he caufed the deferters he 
found there to be fcourged with rods, and 
then put to death. Upon which Hippocrates 
fent to inform ihe Syracujans, that Marcellus 
had put to the fword all capable of bearing 
arms, and while the inhabitants of Syracuji 
were in the utmoft confternation .at this news, 
he came and furprized the city. 

The Roman general now marchinp- with his 
whole army, encampK.'d near Syracufe, and 
immediately fent ambafl’adors thither, to let 
thS inhabitants know the wholetruth of what 
had happened at Leontium ; but finding that 
the Syracufar.s, being awed by the power 
of Hippocrates, refufed to liften to him, he 
marie preparations for attacking the city both 
by fca and land. The land forces were cem- 
Vcj.. III. T mande^ 
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inanded by Appms Claudius^ while Marcellas 
with fixty gallies, each of which had five 
rows of oars, attacked it by fea ; he had • 
likewife a terrible machine carried on eight 
gallies • faftened together, and was infpired 
with great hopes by the number of his bat- 
teries, the greatRefs of his preparations, and 
his own reputation, Archimedes defpifed 

all his machines and preparations, which 
were nothing when compared with the engines 
he daily invented. 

This Archimedes had long before been fol- 
licited by king Hiero, his friend and kinfman, 
to reduce his geometrical fpeculations into 
praftice. One day difeourfing on the laws of 
mechanics, Archimedes made ufe of this pro- 
pofition, that with any given force the great- 
eft weight might be moved ; and added, that 
if there were another earth befides this we 
inhabit, by going upon that he could move 
this. The king furprized at this difeourfe 
defired him to prove the truth of his propofi- 
tion, by moving fome great weight with a 
fmall force. On which Archimedes caufed one 
of the king’s gallies to be drawn on ftiore by 
the aluftance of a great number of men, and 
then to be filled with its ufual burthen and a 
number of people. This being done, he made 
ufe of a machine he had before prepared, ^con- 
fiding of a variety of ropes and pullies, and- 
by only moving the end of this machine, 
drew the velfel to him as fmoothly as if it had 
flouted in the water. At which the king be- 
ing aftonilhed, and fully convinced of the 

amazing 
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amazing power of his art, entreated him to • 
foj-m feveral kinds of military engines both 
effenhve and defenfive. This taflc he per- 
formed ; but the greateft part of that prince’s 
reign being free from war, they had never 
been ufed ; but were all ready on this occa- 
fion, and the great artift himlelf was at hand 
to diredl them. 

However, the Romans now preparing to 
ftorm the walls of Syraaife in two places at 
once, filenos and conrternation reigned 
throughout city, the frighted inhabitants 
thinking it impoffible to refill fuch numerous 
forces, and fo furious an aflault. But Archie 
tnedes no fooner began to play his engin(?s, 
than they darted forth againll the land forces 
fuch a fliower of iniflive weapons, and ftones 
of a prodigious weight, with an amazing 
noife, and irrefiHible force and rapidity, that 
nothing was able to ftand before them : they 
overthrew and deilroyed whatever came in 
their way, and caafed a terrible difordcr in 
the ranks of the Romans. On the fide next 
the fca were vaft machines, which liiddenly 
projC( 5 led huge beams over the walls, and • 
beating with prodigious force on the Reman 
Blips funk them to the bottom. Others beirrg 
hoilted up by the prows with iron hooks or 
claws, were fet an end on the Hern, and then 
alfo plunged to the bottom of the fea. Others 
ar>ain wei*e drawn towards the fhorc with 

O 

hooks and cords, and after being whirled 
about, were dalhed to pieces againit the rocks 
•that projedled out belflw the wails ; and often 

F 2 might 
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might be fecn fhips railed a great height above 
the water, and Twinging in the air ; thus the 
men were lhaken out, and the veliels either 
f>iattered to pieces againft the walls, or Tud- 
dcnly let fall, and plunged underwater. A$ 
to the vafl; machine brought by Marcellas upon 
eight gallies, Archimedes difeharged at it, be- 
fore' it came near the walls, a vail piece of a 
rock, and afterwards a fecond and a third, 
by which repeated blows it, was fliattered 
and di.''jointed. 

Upon this ill fuccefs retired with 

his gallies as fall as pofible, and at the fame 
time fent orders to the forces on land to re- 
treat. Then calling a council of war, it 
was refolved to come tlie next morning before 
it was light, if pcllible, ciofe under the 
walls ; for they iina'^ined that Archimedes's 
engines, being dcfigncd to aft at a conlider- 
abie dihance, would throw all the Hones and 
W'eapons over their heads, and thus by their 
being fo near, would have no effeft. 

But when the Romans were ciofe to the 
walls, and imagined they were by xhat means 
Ikreencd from the enemy, they found them- 
felves fuddenly attacked on all fides with a 
Ihower of darts, and all kinds of miflile 
weapons, and with a multitude of great 
flones falling perpendicular on their heads. 
Thus they w6re foon obliged to retire ; and 
they were no fooner got at a little diftance, 
than they were overtaken by a frelh Ihow'er 
of all forts of weapons, fo that a very great 
flaughter was made, and many of their 

gallies 
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gallics bruifed, and dafhed in pieces, while 
the i?£w«<z»i-werd unable to do theleall da'marre, 

■ O ' 

or to make the fmalleil imprellion oa the 
•works of the enemy: For as molt of 
mei/es^s machines were concealed by the walls, 
the Romans fullaining fucli infinite mifchief, 
without being able to fee from whence it 
came, feemed to fight againft the godv. 
'Marcellas himfelf however efcaped, and, 
laughing at his own engineers, alked, “ Shall 
“ we continue to fight againft this mechani- 
“ cal Briariusy who, as if in fport, tofies 
our Ihipsout of thef a, and again plunges 
“ them into it; and who, for the number < 
of the weapons he difcharges againft us, 
“ even furpaft'es w'hat is faid in fabulous ftory 
** of the giants with an hundred hands ?’* 
Indeed the Syracnfaiis'wtre. only, as the bo- 
dy of thefe machines, w'hile Archimedes was 
the foul that put them in motion; for all 
other weapons lay unemployed ; and his 
were the only oftenfive and dcfeniivc arms of 
the city. In firort, the R.omans were feized 
with fuch terror, that if they only faw a fmall 
• cord, or piece of wood about the walls, they' 
inftantlyflcd, crying, “ Archimedes is going to 
“ employ foine terrible engine againft us,” 
Marcellus obferving . this, gave up all 
thoughts of taking the city by ftorm, and 
therefore leaving Appius with two thirds of 
the army before Bv'acufcy marched with the 
reft to bciicgc Mcgara. Soon after he had 
taken it, lie forced the camp of Hippccratesy 
SilAcrilla, and ftew 8ooa, of his ’ men. He 

F 3 then 
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then over-ran a grea't Part of Sicily^ re- 
took many places that had fubmitted to the 
CarthaginianSf and fought feveral battles, in 
all which he was conftantly viftorious. , • ' 

Afterwards, on his return to the liege of 
Syracufcy he took Damippusy a Spartany as he 
was going from thence by fea ; when the 
racu/ans being very delirous of ranfoming 
him, Marcellas had feveral conferences witl^ 
them on that fubjeft ; during which he had 
an opportunity of obferving a tower, which 
his troops might privately enter, it being 
carelefsly guarded, aud the wall that led to 
it eafy to be fcaled. Having therefore pre- 
pared his fcaling-ladders, he executed his 
defign at a time when the Syracujans were, 
with much mirth and jollity, celebrating a 
feaft to Diana ; fo that before it was light, 
he, without being perceived by the citizens, 
not only' took poflehion of the tower, but 
filled the adjoining walls with foldiers, and 
by force entered the Hexapylum. This was 
no fooner perceived by the Syracufansy than 
they were feen moving about in great confu- 
lion : but foon all the trumpets of the Ro- 
?nans founding at once, they were filled with 
confternation, and fled, imagining «that the ' 
enemy were in pofleflion of the whole city. 
But the bell and ftrongeft part of it, called 
the Achradina was not yet taken, it being 
divided by walls from the reft of the city. 

This enterprife being executed with fuch 
fuccefs, Marcellas at length entered ^from the 
Hcicapylum into the city, where all his officers ' 

fur« 
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' furrounded him, to congratulate him on his 
• fuccefs ; but viewing from the rifing ground, 
on which he itood, this great and magnificGnt 
place, it is faid that hS wept, from his com- 
miferating the calamity that hung over it ; 
his imagination reprefenting the fad and dif- 
mal fcene that was approaching, when it 
fhould be facked by his foldiers, who per- 
X emptorily demanded leave to plunder it, 
which none of the officers dared to deny 
them. Nay, many infilled that the city 
ought to be burnt, and laid level with the 
ground; but to this would not con- 

fent ; it was with great reluftance that he 
permitted the riches of the city, and the 
flaves to become the prey of the foldiers ; 
and he gave ftrift orders, that no violence 
Ihould be offered to the perfon of any free- 
man, or any citizen reduced to flavery. But 
notwithllanding his exprefs commands, the 
city was fo feverely treated, that he could 
not help expreffing his concern at feeing all 
its grandeur and felicity vanifh in a moment ; 
for the plunder and fpoils w'ere faid to be as 
valuable as thofe that were foon after taken 
at Carthage : for it was not long before all 
the other parts of the city were taken by trea- 
chery, and plundered ; the royal treafure was 
alone preferved, in order to be depofited in 
the public treafury at Rome. 

But nothing, on this occafion, gave Mar- • 
cellus fuch concern as the unhappy fate of the 
Archimedes j who happened at that time 
to be fo deeply engaged in iludy, and to have 
' his 
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his mind, as well as his eyes, fo intent on 
fome geometrical figures, that, not attend- 
ing to the ncife and hurry occalioned by the 
Mc?nansy\\e6\d not eveivknow that thecitywas 
taken: but while he was thus employed, a 
foldier fuddenly entered his room, and or- • 
dered him to follow him to Marcellas ; which 
he refufing to do, till he had demonllrated 
his problem, the fellow was fo exafperated, 
that he drew his fword, _and killed him. 
Others fay, that Archimedes feeing a foldier 
coming with a drawn fword to murder him, 
in treated him to Hay a moment, that he 
might not leave his problem unfinilhed, and 
his demonllration imperfeft ; but that the 
foldier flew him immediately, without pay- 
ing the leaft regard to his requeft. Others 
again afiert, that as Archimedes was carrying 
fome mathematical inftruments in a box to 
Marcellusy he was met by fome foldiers, who, 
believing there was gold in it, killed him. 
All hiftorians however agree, ihat Marcellus 
was greatly concerned at his death ; that he 
would not even look upon the murderer, 
whom he detellcd as an execrable villain; 
and that, after a diligent enquiry, having 
found his relations, he loaded them with ma- 
ny fignal favours. 

7'hcugh the Rojnans had hitherto given 
other nations evident proofs of their cou- 
rage and military condudt, they had yet 
fiievvn them no remarkable examples of hu- 
manity and clemency : bat Marcedus on this . 
occafioa fliewed the Qreekst that the Romans 

fur- 
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furpafTed them in juftice, as much as in va- 
lour and condii^l : for fuch was j>is candour 
and condefcenfion, that if any thing fevere or 
cruel wa> committed in the cities he; con- 
quered in Sicily^ the blame might be more 
juftly charged on the fufferers themfelves, 
than on him. I fhall only give one inftance, 
out of many, that might be mentioned* . 

In Sicily is a cit^ called Enguium^ which, 
thougV not large, is, very ancient, and par- 
ticularly celebrated for the appearance, of the 
goddefies termed the Mothers. As this city 
favoured the intercft of the Carthaginians^ iW- 
cias, th^moft eminent of the citizens, ufed his 
utmofl; endeavours, by his fpeeches in all the 
public afiemblies, to make them declare for 
the Romans, on which fomeof the inhabitants, 
fearing his great power and reputation, re- 
folved to feize him, and deliver him up to the 
Carthaginians, But' Nicias dilcovering their 
defign, thus prevented their putting it in ex- 
ecution. He uttered feveral diirefpedlful 
things*, of the goddeffes, and even repre- 
fented their appearance in that city as a fable. 
His enemies now rejoiced at finding, that he 
himfelf had furnifhed them v/ith reafons fuf- 
ficient to julHfy whatever treatment they 
lliould give him. 7 'he day being come on 
which they had agreed to feize him, there 
happened to be an aflembly of the people, in. 
which Nicias made a fpeech on fome affair 
then under deliberation : but fuddenly, in 
the midd of his difeourfe, he fell down, and 
having lain for fome time, as , if in a trance, 
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lifted up his head, and began to fpeak * in a 
feebly, trembling voice, which he raifed by” 
degrees; when, perceiving that the whole 
alTembly, Itruck witli horror, remained in 
lilent confternation, he arofe, threw off his 
mantle, and, tearing his coat in pieces, ran 
half naked, crying, that he was purfued by 
the avenging furies ; and a kind of religious 
fear preventing any on?*s flopping him, he 
reached one of the city gates without oppo* I 
fition. Mean while his wife, who was in 
the fecret, taking her children in her arms, 
ran and proftrated herfelf before the altar of * 
the goddefles ; then, pretending to go in 
fearch of her hufband, v/ho was wandering 
about the fields, got fafcly out of the city; 
and thus both efcaped to Marcellus at Syra^ 
cufe.' Some days after that general entering 
Enguitirn, loaded the inhabitants with ir6ns, 
in order to punifh them for their infolcnce 
and treachery. But Nicias falling on his 
knees before him, with tears in his eyes, 
afked pardon for all the citizens * and, in the • 
firfl place, for his enemies. Upon which 
Marcellus relenting, ordered them all to be 
fet at liberty, and forbid the foldiers com- 
mitting any diforders in the city : he then 
beftowed on Nidas a large traft of land, and 
many rich prefents. 

Marcellus being at length recalled by the 
Romausj to conduit a war nearer home, took 
with him the fined ftatues, paintings, and 
furniture in Syracu/cy in order to adorn his 
triumph, and to be preferved as lading orna- 
ments 
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iTients of the city, for Rofne was yet entirely 
unacquainted with the elegant works of art: 
in Head of which, were to be feen arms taken 
from the Barbarians, fpoils ftained with 
blood, and’ triumphal ornaments and tro- 
phies that had an unpleafing, and even 
dreadful appearance. Thus Marcellus became 
the favourite of the people, on account of 
his embellilhing the city, and expofing to 
their view all the various elegant perfor- 
mances of the Grecian artifts. The graver 
citizens, however, preferred Fahius Maxi- 
mus., who, on his x.^^dn^ Tarcn'twi, left the 
- piclures and ftatues of the gods, and took 
nothing from thence but gold, filver, and 
other ufeful riches. Thcfe charged Murcel- 
lus with rendering Ro.me odious, by his lead- 
ing not only men, but even the gods in tri- 
umph ; and with fpoiling a people inured to 
hufbandry and war, and entirely unacquaint- 
ed with luxury and lloth, by furnifliing thern 
with a pretence for idlcnefs and vain dif- 
courfe : but notwithilanding thefe cenfures, 
Marcellus gloried in being the fird who taught 
- the Romans to admire, and fet a value on the 
arts of Greece. 

As Marcellus now found that his enemies 
' oppofed his being allowed the honour of a ' 
‘triumph, he was contented with celebrating 
it on the mount, and entering the city • 

in that fort of triumph, which the Romans 
term an Ovation. 7'hofe to vvhom this was 


allowed, did not ride in a triumphal chariot 
drawn by.four .horl'es a-breaft, neither were 

they 
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they crowned with laurel, nor were preceded- 
by trumpets founding before them, but went 
on foot, in flippers, with flutes playing be- 
fore the conqueror, whofe head was crc\vnc4 
with myrtle ; which was a fight that carried 
no appearance of war, and was rather de- 
lightful than terrible. 

Marcelltis being now chofen conful a fourth 
time, fome Syracufansy by the perfuafion of 
his enemies came to Rome to accufe him be- 
fore the fenate of feveral unjufi: and cruel 
adlions, contrary to the league that fubfiited 
between them and the Remans. On the day 
of the arrival of the Syracujan deputies, Mar^ 
happened to be oflering facrifice in the 
,capitol : but going directly to the fenate, 
who were then fitting, they tell on their 
knees, befceching them to hear their com- 
plaints, and to do them juftice : on which 
the other conful, who was prefent, reproved 
them for preferring their petition during the 
abfenceof his colleague. Marcellus, on hear- 
ing what was in agitation, halted to the fe- 
natc, where, taking his place, he difpatched 
the ordinary affairs of his office, and then, 
rifing from his feat, W'cnt, as a private man, 
to the place appointed for the accufed to make 
their defence, giving the Syracv.fans full li- 
berty to make good this charge. They w'cre ' 
at firflflruck, and confounded at his uncon- 
cern, and the dignity of his appearance ; 
but being animated and encouraged by his 
enemies, they made their accufation in a 
Ipeech filled with lamentations and com- 
plaints. 


Di, 
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plaints, the fubftance of which was, That 
though they ^vere the friends and allies of the 
Romans, Marcellus had made them fuffer njjhat 
other generals feldcm infliSl on a conquered enemy. 
To which Marcellus anfwered, lhat noiuMith~ 
Jlanding all the injury they had done the Romans, 
they had fuffered no more than nvhat is impoffible 
to prevent, vohen a city is taken by ficrm. That 
their being fo taken, was their own fault, as 
they had rejeded the reafonable propofals which 
had been offered them ; and that they could not 
pretend that they had been forced by the tyrants 
to take arms, as they had '-voluntarily fiibmitted 
to thefe tyrants, in order to make war. The 
reafons bein» at length heard on both fides, 
the deputies were, as ufual, ordered to with- 
draw ; as did alfo Marcellus, who left his col- 
league to take the votes of the fenators, 
while he himfelf patiently waited at * the 
door till the caufe was decided, without 
fliewing the lead lign either of concern for 
the event, or of refentment againft the Syra- 
cufans. At length judgment being pronounced 
in favour of Marcellus, the Syraciifans, ftrucic 
with fear, prollrated themfelves at his feet, 
befeeching him to lay afide all refentment, 
and to pardon not only them, but their fel- 
low-citizens, who would for ever retain a 
grateful remembrance of that favour. On 
which Marcellus, being moved by their 
intreaties, had the gencro'lity to forgive 
them, and from that time did tlie 8yra~ 
cujans all the good offices in his power. In 
return, the Syracufans decreed Marcellus all 
VoL.III, G ima- 
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innsginablc honours, and even made a law, 
that whenever he, or any of his family, 
came to Sicily^ the Syracufans Ihould offer 
facrificc to the gods, with chaplets on their 
heads. 

Since the battle of Canna, the other con- 
fuls and generals had taken all poflible mea~ 
fures to avoid coining to a battle with the 
Carthaginians. '^yW.Marcellus being now lent 
againft HannihaU took a quite contrary courle, 
from the perluafion that delay, which, was 
thought the beft method of ruining 
would alfo dellroy Italy : for he thought Fa^ 
bias* ytzs like an unikilful phyfician, who, 
from fear, defers giving his patient ftrong, 
but efficacious medicines, till his fplrits be- 
come exhauhed, and nature finks beyond the 
poffibility of a recovery. He firll retook the' 
principal cities of the Samnitesy which had 
revolted from the Romansy and found in them 
not only great quantities of corn and money, 
but 3000 loldiers left by Hannibal for the de- 
fence of thofe cities, whom he made prifo- 
ners. Afterw'ards Cneius Fuluiusy the pro- 
conful, with eleven tribunes, being flain, and 
the Roman army defeated in Apiiliay Mar- 
cellas fent letters to RomCy to animate the 
people, by affuring them, that he was on his 
march againft Hannibaly and would foon lefferi 
the joy he felt for his late fuccefs. But we 
are told by Liuyy that thefe letters only ferv- 
cd to increafe their fears ; thej feeling greater 

• See the life of Fabius MaximuSj in Vol. II. 

pain 
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pain from their prefent danger, than for 
their paft lofs, on account of their efteeming 
a greater general than Fuhlus. 

Marcellust now marching into Lucania^ 
found the enemy encamped on inacceillble 
mountains, on w'hich he himfelf encamped 
in the plain, and the next day ranged his 
army in order of battle ; when Hatmibal com- 
ing down, a very bloody engagement enfued, 
which began at the third hour, and continued 
till the two armies were feparated by the night; 
yet the next morning, at break of day, Mar- 
cellas again drew up his army among the dead 
bodies on the field of battle, and ^allenged 
Hannibal to renew the engagement, and de- 
cide the conteft. But he chufing rather to 
retire, Marcellus caufed the fpoils of the ene- 
my to be gathered, and the bodies of the 
dead to be burnt, and then marched in pur- 
fuit of him. Hannibal, however, laid/eve- 
jral ambufeades for him ; but he had the ad- 
drefs to efcape them all, and had, befides, 
the advantage in every encounter and en- 
gagement, which fo far increafed his repu- 
tation at Rome, that, on the approach of the 
time for the eleftion of new confuls, the 
fenate thought it moil advifable to re- 
cal La>vinus, the other conful, from Sicily, 
.than to give the leaft interruption to Mar- 
cellut, who oppofed Hannibal with fuch fuc- 
cefs. After which, F^uintus Fulvius was 
chofen dictator, and Marcellus continued in 
his command under the quality of pro- 
conful. 
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It being afterwards agreed by letters, that 
Fabius Maximus the conful fhould befiege 
rentuiTit while he lliould prevent HannibaPs 
relieving that p’ace, he marched after him 
with the utmoft expedition, atid came up 
with him at Canufm?n ; when Hannibal, con- 
tinually fhifting his camp to decline coming 
to a battle, Marcellus purfued him clofely, | 

encamped conllantly in his fight, and appear- j 

cd every morning ready to engage him ; af - J 
laft, coming unexpeftly upon him, when he 
was encamping in aplain, hefo harraffed his 
army by little flcirmiflies, that a general battle 
at length enfued, which laflied till they were 
parted by the night : but early the next morn- 
ing, the Romans again appeared in order of 
battle. This greatly enraged Hannibal, who 
alTembling his army, made a fpeech, in which 
he exhorted the fold iers to fight with their 
ufual bravery, in order to fupport the glory, 
they had already gained, and to fecure the 
fruitsof their former victories : “ For you fee, 

“ faid he, after all our fuccefs,, and our be- 
ing fo lately conquerors, we are fearce al- 
“ lowed time to breathe ; nor are we likely 
“ to enjoy the leaft quiet, till we drive this 
“ man back.’* Inftantly both armies charged 
with great fury : but at length, Marcellus fee- 
ing his right wing prefled hard, ordered one 
of his legions to advance from the rear to the 
front, which ocCafioning a diforder among 
his troops, the Rofnans were defeated, and 
loll above two thoufand men on the fpot. 

Marcellas 

/ 
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T.i'irccUus then retreated to his camp, 
and I'um moiling the army before him, told 
the foldlers, that he faw the arras and bodies 

Romans ^ but not one Roman among them ; 
and, on their aiking his pardon for their 
fault, he replied, that this they 011x11 not ex- 
pect while they continued beaten, but that it 
fliould be granted as foon as they had con- 
ejuered ; and that the next morning he would 
lead them again to battle, that the news of 
their vidfory might reach ^0;/;^ before that of 
their flight. On his difmifllng them, he or- 
'•dered, that barley infteadof wheat fliould be 
given to the companies that had turned their 
backs and loft their colours. The foldiers 
were fo afl'edled by this difeourfe, that tho* 
many of them had fuffered much, and were 
deeply wounded, there were none among 
tlxem who did not feel more pain from his 
words, than from their wounds. 

^ Early the next morning, the fcarlet robe, 
which was the flgnal of battle, was hung out, 
when the companies that fled in the laft en- , 
gagement, at their earneft requeft, obtained 
leave to- be placed in the foremoft rank ; and 
then the reft of the troops were diavvn up 
in their proper order. This being told to 
Hannibal, he cried^ “ Ye gods ! what is to 
‘‘ be done with a man who is afFe( 5 fed neither 

by good nor bad fortune ? He alone, when 
** conqueror, gives us no reft, and when 
“ conquered, tr.kes none flimfelf. We muft 
** refolve to fight with him for ever; for the 
** glory of a viTory, and the (hame of a de- 

G 3 feat. 
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“ feat, equally infpire him with new coa- 
** rage, and fpur him on to frefii attempts.” 
Both armies foon engaged ; when Haani- 
haU feeing the advantage equal on both fides, 
ordered the elephants to be brought up, and 
driven againft the van of the Koman army, 
Thefe at firft occafioned fome terror and con- 
fufion ; but Flaviusy a tribune, fnatching- an 
cnfign, boldly advanced, and, with the point 
of it, wounded the lirli elephant, which turn- 
ing back, ran upon the lecond, and tlie fecond 
upon the third, till they were all thrown into 
confufion. Marcellus perceiving this, rcfolved 
to take advantage of the diforder caufed by 
the elephants, and ordering the horfe to at- 
tack the Carthaghiiansy they did fo with great 
fury% and foon drove them, witli prodigious 
llaughter, back to their intrenchments. la 
this battle, eight thoufand of the enemy 
were flain, and on the fide of the Romans 
three ’thoufand, befides almoft all the reft 
were wounded. This gave Hannioal an op- 
portunity of decamping by night, and of re- 
moving to a confiderable diftance ; i^xMarf 
cellus was prevented by the number of the 
wounded from purfuing him ; he therefore 
retired with his- army by flow and eafy 
marches into Campania, and in order to re- 
cover and refrefli his foldiers, fpent the fum- 
mer at Sinuejfa. 

Mean while HannihaPs army being un- 
der no manner of reftraint, ravaged ieveral 
parts of Italj with Are and fword. This 

gave 
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gave occafion to the enemies of Marcellus at 
Rome to incite Publius Bibulust one of the tri- 
bunes of the people, a man of a violent tem- 
per, and a confiderable orator, to form an 
accufation againft him. This coming to the 
ears of Marcellus ^ he committed the care of 
the army to his lieutenants, and haftened to 
Rome to refute the calumnies uttered by his 
enemies. On his arrival, he found that a 
charge was draiyn up againft him, in which 
. he was accufed of having left the feat of war, 
in order to go to the baths to refrefli himfelf 
after his fatigues. On the day when his 
caufe was to be tried, Bibulus afcended the 
tribune^s feat, and accufed him with great ve- 
hemence. The anfwer of Marcellus was plain 
and ftiort, but the great men and principal 
citizens warmly engaged in his defence, ex- 
. hoyting the people not to fhew themfelves 
worfe judges than the enemy, by condemn- 
ing for cowardice the only Roman general 
•whom Hannibal was follicitous to avoid, and, 
in Ihort, Marcellus was not only acquitted, 
but was a fifth time chofen conful. 

Marcellus no fooner entered upon his. of- , 
fice, than going to the feveral cities of Tuf- 
canyj he put a flop to a very dangerous fedi- 
tion, and at his return, having built a temple 
out of the fpoils brought from Sicily^ he re- 
folved to dedicate it to Virtue and Honour ; 
but was ’prevented by the priefts, who would 
not allow one temple to contain two deities. 
When being highly dilpleafed at the oppo- 
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Ution he had met with, he began to build 
another to Virtue. As feveral other omens 
happened at the fame time, the augurs Hill 
detained him at Rome^ notwithllanding his 
extreme impatience to come to a decifive bat- 
tle with Hannibal. However, as foon as the 
diviners had finilhe'd fuch facrifices and expia- 
tions as they thought proper, Marcellus and 
his colleague departed in order to profecute 
the war againft; the Carthaginians, and en- 
camping between the cities of Bantia and 
Vcnufia, endeavoured by all pofTible means to 
bring Hannibal to a battle, which he, with 
equal induftry, llrove to avoid ; but being 
informed that the confnls had fent troops to 
befiege the city of the Epizephyrians, or wefl:- 
ern Locrians, he laid an anibufcade near the 
hill of Petilia, and flew two thoufand five 
hundred Rofnans. This heightening Mar~ 
cellus's defire of coming to a battle, he 
encamped nearer to the enemy. 

As th^re was between the two armies a 
fmall hill that had a pretty fteep afcent, and 
was covered with buflies and thickets, with 
• holes and ditches on its fides, from whence 
iflued feveral fprings, the Romans w'ere fur- 
prized that Hann^al on coming firft to fb 
commodious a place Ihould not have taken 
poflelTion of it. Though Hannibal might 
think this a proper place for a camp, ""he 
judged it much fitter for an ambufcade, and 
therefore chofe to put it to that ufe, 'and not 
doubting that fo advantageous a fituatioti 
would entice the Romans thither, filled the 

' thickets 
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tTiickets and hollows with fpearmen and 
archers. Indeed this hill inflantly became 
the fubjedl of converfation in the Roman camp, 
and, as if all the foldiers had been generals, 
every one expatiated on the advantages they 
fhould obtain by encamping, or at leaft raif- 
ing a fortification, on this hill. Marcellas 
therefore refolved to take a viev/ of the place 
himfelf, and took with him Crijpinus his col- 
league, his fon MarcelluSf who was a tribune, 
and about two hundred and twenty horfe, all 
^u/canSf except forty Fregellaniansy who had 
given him fignal proofs of their fidelity, af- 
feflion, and courage.i On the fummit of the 
.hill, which was woody, and covered with 
brambles, was placed a centinel, who fee- 
ing, without being difeovered, all the mo- 
tions of the Rornansy gave intelligence of 
every thing that pafied to thofe who lay' in 
smbufh: thefe therefore lay clqfe, till find- 
ing that Marcellas had reached the foot of the 
hill, they fuddenly rufhed out, and having 
difeharged a fhower of arrows, attacked him 
CO all Tides with their fwords and fpears, fome 
ritihing on thofe who flood their ground, and 
cthcMS purfuing thofe that fled. The Tufeans 
having run away at the firfl charge, the forty 
¥ rrgeilanians dofed together in a body, in 
order to defend and fave the confuls : but at 
length Crifp'inasy being wounded by two ar- 
rows, turned his horfe to make his cfcape ; 
and Marcellas being run through the body 
■with a lance, fell down dead; then the few 
rciiiaining Fregcllantans made their efcape, 

' and 
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and carrying off the fon of Marcellus, who 
was wounded, fled with him to the camp. 

In this fldrmilh, the number of the flain did 
not amount to much above forty; and only 
eighteen were taken priibners, befides iivc | 
lidlors : but Crifpinns died a few days after | 
of his wounds *. 

The Romans had never before the misfor- 
tune to lofe both their confuls in one engage- 
ment. Hannibal^ who at firft imagined this 
defeat of little confequence, no fooner heard 
that Marcellus was flain, than he hafted to the 
place of battle, and on his approaching the 
body, flood for fome time to view it, with- 
out uttering one infulting word, or difcot^cr- 
ing the leafl fign of joy at the death of fo 
formidable an enemy. But appearing furpriz- 
cd at the flrange and undeferved death of fo 

t reat a man, took the fignet from Ma>cellus*i 
nger, and gave orders that his body fhould 
^be magnificently adorned and burnt ; which | 
being ^rformed, he caufed his alhes to be 
put into a lilver urn covered with a crown of 
gold, and fent them to his fon. But fome 
l^umidians meeting thofe who carried the urn, 
attacked them in order to feize it ; and, while i 
the others flood on their defence to prefen’^e ir, 
the alhes in the feuffle happened to be fpih ; 
which being told to Hanfiibal, he cried, It 
“ is impoliible to oppofe the will of the 
** gods.’* He however puniflied thofe Nu~ 

* This Iklrmllh, fo fatal to Marcellus, hap- 
pened in th« 206th year before the birth of our i 
Saviour. ' 
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midiatisi but took no care to colleft th« 
afhes, imagining^, that the gods had decreed 
that Marcellus Ihould die after fo ftrange a 
^ manner, and his remains be denied the ho- 
1 nour of a burial. Thefe particulars are men- 
t tioned by Valerius Maximus and Cornelius Ne- 
' fos ; but Li'-vy and Augujius Cafar fay, that 
! the' urn was aftually carried to his fon Mar- 

I cellas, and honoured with a magnificent fu- . 

I neral. 

The public donations of Marcellus, belldes ^ 

I what he dedicated at Rome, were a magni- 
ficent Gymnajium, which he built at Catana. 
in Sicily, and feveral piftures and flatues 
brought from Syracu/e, which he fet up in the 
temple of Minerva at Lindus, in which was 
alfo a ftatue of himfelf ; *and, in the, temple 
of the gods called Cabiri in the ifland of Sa- 
motlyracia. His family flourifhed with great 
iplendor till the reign of Augujius, when 
Marcellus died very young, foon after he had 
married that emperor^s daughter. To 

his honour Qda^oia, his mother, dedicated a 
library, and Augujius a theatre, which were _ 
named the library and theatre of Marcellus^ ' 

We have now given the moft remarkable 
circumftances in the lives of Pelopidas and 
Marcellus, whence it appears, that both were 
endowed with magnanimity and courage, in- 
defatigable induftry, and uncommon ftrength 
of body : but Marcellus fuffered great flaugh- 
ter to be committed in moft of the cities he 
frormed ; while, to the honour of Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas, they never fpilt the blood 

of 
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commander the world had ever leen ; thatPyr- 
rhus was the fecond, and himfelf the third : 
on which Scipio alked him with a fmile. 

What would you have faid had you van- 
•* quiOied me ?’* “ Scipio, he* replied, I 
•* would not then have reckoned myfelf the 
** the third, but the firft commander.” ^ 

The Romans recollefted, and. mentioned 
with admiration, thefe inllances^ of Sc/pio's 
behavour, and swere the more incenfed a- 
gainft Titus, There were, however, many 
who applauded the aftion ; for they con- 
fidered Hannibal as a fire which only wanted 
bellows to blow it into a flame ; and there 
are fome who tell us, that Titus did not ail 
thus of his own accord, but was joined in 
commiflion with Lucius Scipio ; and that the 
whole defign of their embalTy was to eftei^ 
the death of that brave Carthaginian. 

There are no other accounts after this of 
.the life of Titus, either in relation to war, or 
the adminiftration of the government, and 
we are only informed that he died a natural 
death. 

t « 

» • 

If we compare Philopcemen with Titus, we 
fiiall find, that neither Philopcemen, nor any 
other man, conferred fuch benefits on Greece 
as Titus ; for they were Grecians making war 
on Grecians ; while Tit\is was a Roman, who 
fighting in their behalf, recovered them from 
their fobjeilion to the Macedonians, and then 
generoully reftored their liberties. The for- 
mer indeed, by the numerous victories he 

3 obtained, 
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obtained, acquired more trophies ; while 
T^itus decided theconteft betwixt himfelf and 
Philip in two engagements : but Pome (hared 
in the glory of the latter,- who made u(e of 
the forces of that great and flourifhing (late ; 
while PhilopceTn£?Ps glory was intirely his 
own : the one had brave and well-difciplined 
troops under his command ; the other ren- 
dered thofe brave whom he commanded, he 
being forced to new difcipline, and new 
' model his foldiery. Thus what is of the 
greatell moment in gaining a victory, ^was 
the invention of the one, while the other 
pradlifed only what was already in ufe. As 
to afts of perfonal bravery, there are many 
of PhilopfsrneTps^- but none of Titus's ; Philo- 
pcemeti ran with his drawn fword wherever he 
faw the Macedonians (landing (irm and fighting 
bravely ; but Tittis (lood ftill, with his arms 
(Iretched open, imploring the gods.' Titus, 
it is true, acquitted himfelf well, both as a 
goVernor and ambafi'ador; but Phtlopaemcn 
was no lefs ferviceablc to the Acheeans as a 
private man tharj as a commander ; for when- 
ever the public good required it, he waited 
not the formality of being chofen general, 
but conferred - the command upon himfelf, 
and was chearfully obeyed. In fine, Titus's 
equity, clemency, and humanity towards the 
Grecians^ are proofs of a great and generous 
• mind ; but Philopaetnen's refolution in a(Terting 
the liberty of his country, againft the Po- 
mans whom he fufpedled, is Ibmething (till 

greater; 
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greater; as it is a more difficult talk to op-’ 
pofe the powerful, than to relieve the dif- 
trefTeJ. Upon the whole, the preference 
may be given to the Roman with refpeft 
tojuftice and* clemency, and to the Grecian 
for bravery and Ikill in military affairs. 
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C /Z) E 5 king of the MoloJJtani^ 
kad, by his wife Pthia^ Pyrrhus^ 
y> the fubjeft of this hittoiy, and 

W'-*i‘V«:*0 daughters, Deidamia and 
^roiasi but being depofed in aa 
infurreflion, the Molojjtans raifed to the 
throne one of the ions of NeoptolemuSf and 
xnurdered all the 'friends of jEacides that 
fell into their hands. Pyrrhus^ then in In- 
fant, was faved by Androcltdes and Angelas., 
who fecured him from the^allihs, and fled 
with a few domeftics,* and-. feme women who 
were the child's nurfes : but thefe retarding 
their flight, they were foon overtaken by the 
enemy. In this extremity, they committed 
the infant prince to the care of Menander, 

' Hipfias, 
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numerous, that it would be a labour to reck- 
on them up, was never wounded : but it may 
be faid in excufe for Pelopidasy that befides 
being tranfported by the heat of battle, his 
heroic ardour was inflamed by a brave and 
noble defire of being revenged on a tyrant 
who was a difgr^e to human nature. On 
the other hand, Marcellus was not carried 
away by the fury and cnthufiafm that Itifles 
reafon, and Ihuts the eyes in the greatell 
•danger, but rulhed headlong into it, like a 
fcout or fpy. I would not be thought to in - 
tend this as an accufation againft thefe great 
men ; but rather as a complaint of the injury 
they did themfelves in preferring their cou- 
rage to all their • other vh-tues, and ralhly fa- 
crificing their lives, when they ought to 
have preferved them for the fervice of their 
country, their friends, and their allies. Pe- 
lopidas was interred by thofe in whofe caufe 
he was flain, and die funeral pile of Marcellus 
was lighted by the'^very enemies who flew 
him. The former Waf an high honour, but 
the latter was ftill moire glorious, fince it is 
much more for an enemy to admire and re- 
verence the virtue by which he has fuffered, 
than for a friend to be 'grateful for the bene- 
fits he has received. ■ 
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HIS great Athenian was the fon 
of LyJimachitSf and is faid to have 
been always very poor, while 
fome have taken great pains, tho* 
with little appearance of truth, to 
prove that he was rich* He was the intimate 
friend of CHjihenes^ who fettled the govern- 
ment of Athens after the expulfion of the Pi- 
JiJlratida\ and had a particular veneration 
for the n^emory of Lycurgus the Spartan legi- 
. flator ; 'wdience he came to be a favourer of 
ariftocracy, in w'hich he was conftantly op- 
pofed by Themijiocles., who was equally zea- 
lous for a popular government. According 
to ibme authors, they were always at variance 

when 
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when boys, even in their fports and diver- 
fions ; and, it is faid, that the difference of 
their tempers was early difcovered by their 
continual oppofitlon : Themijiocles being com- 
pliant, daring, artful,^ and fubtle, variable, 
but eager and impetuous in his purfuits ; 
while Arijiides was firm and fteady in his re- 
folutions, immoveably juft, and incapable of 
the leaft falftiood, flattery, •difguife, or de- 
ceit. Themijioclesy by gaining friends, ob- 
tained confiderable intereft and authority ; 
and being told that he would govern the A- 
ihenians admirably, if he would but take care 
to avoid partiality, he anfwered, May I 
“ never fit on a tribunal where my friends 
“ will not be more refpeifted and favoured 
“ than ftrangers.” But would never 

do the leaft injuftice to oblige his friends ; 
for it was his opinion, that the feciirity of a 
good citizen, muft always conflft in doing ^nd 
advifing what is juft and fit to be done. 

In the mean while Themijiccles oppofing 
him in all his defigns, Arijiides was reduced 
to the neceflity of obftrufting whatever he 
propofed, as well in his own defence, as to 
put a ftop to his growing power, which, by 
the favour of the people, was daily cncreaf-, 
ing : for he chofe to oppofe fome things that • 
would be of real advantage to the public, 
rather than to fuller the power of the com- 
monwealth to fall into his hands. Thus 
when Themijiocks one d^ recommended fome- ' 
thing that would be of great advantage, A» 
rijiides oppofed him warmly, and with fuc- 

H 2 cefs ; 
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cefs ; but, on his leaving the afTembly, he 
could not forbear crying aloud, That the A- 
ihenians would never be fafe till they threw 
^hemijiocks and him into the Barathrum 
Thus he frequently propofed his fentiments, 
by a fecond or third perfon, for fear Themlf- 
ioclesy from envy or hatred to him, fhould 
oppofc what would be of public advantage. 

Arijiidcs was defervedly admired for his 
firmnefs and conftancy in the fudden and un- 
cxpe6led changes that frequently happen to 
perfons concerned in the great affairs of ftate. 
Being neither elated by honours, nor dejefted 
by difappointments, he enjoyed conftant eafe 
and ferenity of mind : for it was his fixed 

opinion, that a man ought to be wholly at 
his country’s command, and on all occafions 
be ready to ferve it, without any of the felfilh 
views of honour and profit ; and his prop«n- 
fity to juftice w'as fo ftrong, as not to fufFcr 
him to be influenced either by frendfhip or 
enmity. Thus, it is faid, that when profe- 
cuting one who had injured him, finding, 
after he had finilhed his accufation, that the 
judges were going to pafs fentence without 
hearing the accufed, he feconded the requeft 

♦ This was a deep pit into which condemned 
prifoners were caff; head-long. It was a dark 
and noiforae hole, and had ffiarp fpikes at the 
top, that none might efcape out, and others at 
the bottom, to pierce thofe that were thrown 
into it, Potter^ s Ant iquitUs, vol. i. p. 134. 


of 
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of his adverfary, who defired to be heard, 
and pleaded that he ought not to be denied 
.the benefit of the laws. Another time, fitting 
as judge between two private peribns, and 
one of them faying that his ad verfary had fre- 
quently injured “ Friend, faid he, 

“ interrupting him, tell me only what ihju- 
“ ries he has done to thee, for I fet here to 
thy caufe, not mine.” 

. On his being chofen public treafurer, he 
foon Ihevved, that not only thofe of his time, 
but the preceding officers, had applied o-reat 
part of the public money to their private%fe, 
particularly Tbemtjiodes, who, notwithfiand- 
inghis wifdom and bravery, took every means 
of enriching himfelf. ^ Arijlides there. . 

fore was to bring in his accounts, Themijlocles 
raifed a ftrong party againft him, and accu- 
• fing him 'of mifapplying the public money, 
procui-ed his condemnation : but the princi- 
pal perfons in the city oppofing fo unjuft a 
fentence, he was not only freed front the - 
fine impofed on him, but appointed treafurer 
for the folio A/ing year.' He then rendered 
himfelf acceptable to thofe who robbed the 
public, by being lefs ftridl in examining their 
accounts ; upon which they gave him the 
higheft commendatipns, and made intereft 
with the people for his being continued ano- 
thar year in nis office. But, on the day of 
eledlion, when the Athenians were unani- 
moufly going once more to appoint him trea- 
fhrer, he feverely rebuked them. “ When I 
“ difeharged my office faithfully and with 

H 3 “ honour;,, 
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honour, iaid he, I was reviled and dif- 
** graced ; but now I have fuffered your trea- 
“ fury to be plundered by thefe public rob- 
“ bers, J am applauded' as the beft of citi- 
“ zens. But I am more alhamed of the ho- ' 

“ nourdone me to-day, than of the fentencc 
** paired againfl: me 1 aft year : for with con- 
** cern and indignation I fee, that you think 

there is greater merit in obliging ill men, 

“ than in faithfully managing the public re- 
“ venue,” Thus he flopped the mouths of 
all who plundered the public, even while 
they were extolling him, and giving ample 
teftimony in. his behalf. 

The king of Ferjia fending a fleet, on the 
pretence of taking revenge on the Athenians ^ 
for their burning of Sardisy but really to con- 
quer all Greece : this fleet no fooner arrived at 
Marathon, than the Perjians began to ravage 
all the neighbouring country. Upon this 
the Athenians appointed ten generals to com- 
mand in that war; the chief of whom was 
and the next to him in authority and 
reputation was Arijlides. Miltiades, in a coun- 
cil of war, propofing to give the enemy bat- 
tle, Arijiides feconded him, and the generals 
having the chief command by turns, when 
the day came on which Arijiides had the com- 
mand, he reflgned it to.MfV/zW^j. Thus pre- 
venting all jealoufy and contention^ he made 
the other generals fenfible of their happinefs, 
in being guided by a perfon of the greateft 
experience, fo that, refigning alfo their turns, 
and fubmitting entirely to his orders, Miltia- 
des 
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des had the undivided and abfolute command 
of the army. As in this battle the main body 
of Athenian army was hard prefTed, by the 
Barbarians making their greatell efforts there, 
Arijiides and Themijiocles placed themfelves at 
the head of the tribes to which they belonged, 
and oppofed the enemy with fuch bravery and 
refolutioii, that they were put to flight and 
driven back to their Ihips; The Greeks then 
perceiving that the Barbarians, inllead of re- 
turning towards Afid^ were forced by the 
winds and currents towards 'Attica^ and fear- 
ing that they would-B^rrae the city of Athens, 
when unprovided for a defence, they hafted 
with nine tribes to its afliftance, and marched 
with fuch expedition *, that they arrived there 
the fame day. 

ArijHdes left with his tribe at Mara- 
thon to guard the prifoners and booty, and 
fully anfivered the high opinion that had been 
entertained of him ; for, notwithftanding 
there being great quantities of gold and filver 
in the camp, and the tents with the ftiips they 
had taken, contained rich apparel, and all 
kinds of wealth, yet he forbore to touch any 
thing ; but he could not render every one 
equally honeft. For notwithftanding the 
ftridlnefs of his orders, fome, unknown to 
him, obtained great wealth. Among thefe 

• The diftance from Marathon to Athens is 
forty miles. * 

was 
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wasCallias the torch-bearer f, who beings 
privately met by one of the Barbarians, was 
perhaps taken by him for a king, on account 
of the length of his hair, and his head being 
encompafled by a fillet ; for the Barbarian 
. fell, on his knees before him, and difcovered 
to him a great quantity of gold hid in the 
bottom of a well : on which Callias had the 
injuftice and cruelty to kill the man on the 
fpot, to prevent his difcovering the treafure 
toothers. 

Of all the virtueft^ AriJIUes, that by 
which he was moft diftinguifhed was his jul- 
tice, which was fo eminent, that he acquired 
the molt noble and divine appellation of The 
Ju/l : a title of which kings and tyrants were 
never fond, they chufing rather to be lliled 
NicanorSi or conquerors; Cer aunty thundcr- 
bolti; Poliorcetesy takers of cities ; while 
others, preferring the brutal power of doing 
mifcHief to thd divine attribute Virtue, have 
been pleafed with the appellation of Eagles 
and Vultures, But, though the furname of 
JuJi at firft procured Arijiides refpeft and 
love, it atlaft excited envy. This was prin- 
cipally owing to Themijloclesy who fpread a 
report among the people, that AriJHdesy by 
making hlinfelf foie arbitrator and judge in all 
difputes, had abolifhed alj courts of judica- 

f This was a very confiderable office, as the 
Torch-bearer was admitted to the molt fea*et 
myfteries of religion. The villain here men- 
tioned was couiin-german to Arijiiaes, 
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tvire; and infenfibly rendered himfelffupreme, 
though he had neither guards nor attendants. 
The people, grown infolent by their late 
fuccefs, thought that every thing ought to 
depend on their pleafure, and looked with 
Teientment on every man of fuperior emi- 
nence and reputation. They ' therefore af- 
■fembling at Athens from every part of Aiticis^ 
baniftied Arijlldes by the oftracifm, difguifin^’ 
their envy of his glory, under the fpecious 
pretence of hatred to tyranny. Thus it was 
ufual for every Athenian who envied- the 
growing greatpefs of another, to difeharge 
all his fpleen and malice by a ten year’s ba-^, 
niftiment. 

The affair of the oftracifm was conduced 
in the following manner:' every citizen took 
a (hell or a piece of broken pot, and having 
wrote on it the name of the perfon he wou^d • 
have banilhed, carried it to a certain part of 
the market-place inclofed with wooden rails. 
The magiftrates then began to count the num- 
ber of the (hells, or bits of pot ; for,* if there 
were not fix thouf^nd, the oftracifm was void ; 
hut, if the number was compleat, every 
■ name was laid byitfelf, and that perfon whofe- 
name was found on the greateft number of 
pieces was declared banilhed for ten years ; 
but he was allowed to enjoy the produce of 
hiseftate. It is faid that when the citizens were 
inferibing their names on the (hells, in order 
to banifh AriJUdesy an illiterate man came to 
him, and giving him a (hell, defired him to 
write Arijfides upon it. When being a little 
’ furprized. 
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furprifed, he afked the fellow, if Arijlides had 
ever injured him : “ No., not in the lead, 

“ replied the other, I do not fo much as 
‘‘ know him ; but 1 am weary of hearing 
“ him every where called To this 
Ariftides ma^e no anfwer, but, taking the 
fhell, wrote his own name upon it, and re- 
turned it to be ufed againft himfelf. On his 
leaving the city to go into banilhment, he * 
lift up his eyes to heaven, and generoufly 
prayed to the gods, that the Athenians might 
ne%!«r fee the day ^ben they Jhould be forced to 
remember Ariftides. 

When Xerxes marched three years after, 
through T^heffaly and Bceotiay to Attica^ the ^ 
Athenians^ apprehending, that Ihould Ari- 
fiides join the enemy, he might induce many 
of the citizens to go over to them, they pub- 
liftied a decree to call home all the exiles, 
iut they miftook the charafter of Ariftides ; ’ 

for he had conftantly animated the Greeks t6 
maintain their liberty, and after the decree, ' 
when Themift odes was chofen general, he had , 
the magnanimity to join him, and from the • 
love he felt for his country, generoufly facri- 
iiced all private refentmenr, and by aflifting 
him with this perfon and counfel, contri- 
buted as much as was in his power to raife \ 

his greateft enemy to the higheft pitch of j 

glory ThemiftocleSi ftruck with the noble- | 
nefs of foul he difeovered in their firll inter- j 

» I 

• See thefe particulars more fully related in 
the life of Themiftocles, inferted in Vol. I. 
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yiew, confefTed, that he was afhamed in be- 
ing thus excelled in igenerofity, and, laying 
open his fecret defigns, Arijiides readily al- 
fifted him in executing them. While the 
Grecian commanders were debating, whether 
they Ihould comply with the defire of The- 
mifioclesy who had bravely refolved to attack 
the Perjian fleet, AiiJHder perceiving that 
Pfyttaliai a fmall ifland’ in the ftreights, op- 
pofite to SalamiTif was in the pofleflion of the . 
enepiy, he landed with feme of the braveft 
and moft refolute of his countrymen, and 
attacking the enemy with the utmofl intre- 
pidity, they were all cut to pieces, except 
fome of the principal, perfons, who were 
made prifoners ; among whom were three ”* 
fons ot Sandauciy the filler of Xerxesy whom 
.Arijiides rnftantly fent to Themijioclesy and it 
is faid, that, at the command of a certain 
oracle, they were, by the direftion of Eu- 
phrantidesy the diviner, facrificed to Bacchus. 

As the heat of the battle was round Pjytta- ^ 
Hay Arijiides placed troops on its coaft, that 
none of the friends of the y^:theniajis ' might 
perilh, nor none of their enemies efcape ; 
and after the battle was over, a trophy was 
erefted in that ifland. 

Themijiocles had no fooner defeated the 
Perjian fleet, than he propofed to Arijiidesy 
their breaking down the bridge that Xerxes 
had formed over the liellejpovt. This Arijiides ' 
warmly oppofed, left it ftiould force the Per- 
Jians to make an obftinatc defence. ThemiJ- 
*oclet therefore fent one of the captives pri- 
■* vately 
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vately to inform the king, that, from his de-, 
fire to ferve him, he ufed his utmoft en- 
deavours to divert the Greeks from this de- 
fign of deftroying the bridge over the Helle- 
fpont. At which Xerxes being alarmed, re- 
tired with the utmoft expedition, but left be- 
hind him an army compofed of 3,000,000 ot 


his beft troops. • 

■ This prodigious army kept up the tears ol 
the Greeks', while their apprehenfions were 
increafed by the haughty letters they received 
from the king’s lieutenant-general, who, m 
one of them, faid, « You have defeated at 
** fea men untkilled at the oar, and only ac- 
«« cuftomed to fight on land ; but the plains 
of rhekzlyzxi^Bceotia afford us an opportu- 
nitfof letting you fee the bravery of our 
horfe and foot.” But, in his letters to . 
the Meniam, he offered to rebuild their 
city to give them large fums of money, and 
to render them the mafters of Greece, on con- 
dition of their withdrawing their forces, and 
living their allies no farther afliftance. The 
Lacedammam, fearing thefe propofals would 
be accepted, fent atnbaffadors to intreat the 
Jthminmx.0 fend their wives and children to 

Sparm. for their greater 
offers of fupporting likewife the old and in- 
fivn • for Athens having been deftroyed, and 
the country ravaged by the Perftans, the peo- 
e fuffered the extremeft poverty. But the 
by the advice of Jnftide>, return- 
cd the ambafladors this noble amwer ; That 
ihey'forgarja their enemies if or thinking that eyry 
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^as to be purchafed by money ^ becattfe thcy'y 
' perhapiy kne-iu nothing of greater -calue \ <whik . 
they nxjere highly cffendeciy ta.it the Lacedscmo- 
nians, regarding only their prrjent po-verty and ' 

^ dijirefsy and, forgetful of the honour and -vir~ 
tue of the Athenians, Jhould think an alloi.o~ 
ance of Bread to the.r pooVy the only fi.jfcient mo-- 
ti'Zie to induce them to cont inue firm to their al- 
ii ance y and to fight for the jaf ty of Greece, 
The ambaffadors havingr received this an- 
I fwer, Arijhdes them to te 1 the I ace- 

dtstnoniansy That all the gold upon earthy and all 
contained nxithin its bo-welsl n.vas lejs -valuable to 
the Athenians, than the liberty of Greece. 
Then the ambaffadors from the Terfi ns be- 
ing called in, Arifiidesy fhevving them the fun, 
faid. That fo long as that luminary continued its 
courfiy Jo long nvould the Athenians nvage njoar 
againfi the Perfians, to renjenge the burning of 
their templesy and the pi uidering of their coun- 
try.' Healfo preferred a decree, that who- 
ever fliould fend ambalTadors to the Terfiansy 
or defert the Grecian alliance, fliould be fo- 
lemnly curfed by the rrie'hs. 

MardoniuSytht lieutenant-general of Xerxes, 
foon after making a lecond incurfion into At- 
ticay the Aihenians again retired to the ifle of 
Salamin. Mean while, according to Ido- 
meneusy Arijiides was fent ambalTador to Spar- 
tety where he reproached the Lacedemonians 
with their abandoning Athens again to the 
Barbarians, and ea:neltly exhorted them to. 

I inarch fpcedily to the relief of that part of ' 

j; Greece which was not yet fallen into the 
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hands of the enemy. TheEphori, howeyer, 
feemed but little moved with this exhorta- 
tion, and.it happening to be the feftival of 
Hyacinthusy they fpent the whole day in lead- 
ing and merriment ; but at night privately 
difpatched 50CO Spartans, each taking with 
him feven Helots. Afterwards, Arijiides 
complaining again, the Ephori told him 
with a fmile, that he muft either doat or 
dream, fince their army iiad by that lime ad- 
vanced as far as Orejiium ; to which Arijiides 
replied, that it was not then a time to divert 
themfelves, by deceiving their friends inftead 
of their enemies. However, in Arijiides'^ 
decree, no mention is made of his being 
fe’-t, the ambali'acTors being Cimon, Xanthip* 
pus 2a\dMyronides. 

Some time after, Arijiides being appointed 
commander in chief of the Athenian forces, 
he marched with 8000 foot to Plattea, where 
he was joined by Panfanias, general of all 
Greece, at the head of the Spartans, and the 
other Grecian troops daily arrived in great 
numbers. The Perjian army, which was 
encamped along the fide of the river AJ'opus, 
covered a prodigious traft of ground, in the 
middle of whicJi was thrown up afquare wall, 
ten furlongs in length, on each fide, for the 
fecurity of their baggage and valuable ct- 
feds. 

Arijiides fending to confult the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, was anfwered. That the. 
Athenians ftiould gain the vidory, 'provided 
they oftered their fupplicaiions to Jupiter, to 
' Jttno 
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*Jiino the patronefs of mount Citheron, to Pan^ 
and to the nymphs Sphragitidcs* ; and a!ib fa- 
crificed to fev'cru] heroes tiiat were mentioned, ' 
and fought only in their own country in the 
plain of Cerest the Eleujinian^ and I'rojcrpine, 

At this anfvver Arifiides was much perplexed, • 
for if they fought in the plain of the Eletji- 
7 iian Cerest the feat of war muft be transfer- 
red into Attica. Mean while Ari-nnejim^ the 
Plaieean general, dreamed that 'Jupiter., the 
Saviour, -coming to him, alked. What was 
the refolution taken by the Grecians? to 
which he ahfwered. We ftiall m-?rch to- 
morrow, to engage the enemy, according to 
the direftions of the oracle, into the terri- 
tories of Elei/Jts. To which the God re-, 
plied,, that, upon enquiry, he would find, 
that the place mentioned by the oracle, was 
the country round Plataas. Arimnrjius no 
fooner awoke, than, fending for the moll 
aged of his countrymen, he, by*confulting 
them, at lafl: found, that, at the foot of 
moxxntCitherony was a very old ftruclure cal- 
led the temple of Eleufmian Ceres and Pro^ , 
ferpine, and condu<?llng to the place, 

they found it very proper Ibr drawing up an 
army of foot not well provided with horfe ; 1 
after which the Plat^ctans, in order that the 
oracle might be obeyed in every particular, 
made a decree to alter the boundaries between 
their country and Greece, by enlarging the 


* The nynaphs of mount Citberon were thua 
called. 
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territories of Attica, that, according to the 
diredtion of the ora.le, the Athenians might 
engage the enemy in their own dominions. 

it hci.;g Icon after prepofed to draw up 
the wnole army in order of battle, a warm 
difpute arofe between the Tegeai<:e and the 
Athtnions ; tlie former pretending, that, as 
in all battles, the Lacedannonians c ir;mande,d 
the right vvirg. lb the honour of command- 
ing the left was due to them ; and in jutti- 
fication of this pretenfion, they alledged the 
memorable exploits of their anceftors. As 
this highly exafperated the Athenians^ AriJH- 
des advanced into the midftof them, and faid, 
“ This is not a proper time to difpute with 
“ the abort their valour and brave 

“ e.vpioit.s; we ihail content oiirfelves with 
“ telling you, O Spartans! and all the 
Grecians, that it is mot the poft that 
“ gives or takes away courage^ and that 
wh-.tcycr poft you ftiall affign us, we will 
ftrive to render it honourable, by behaving 
‘‘ in inch a manner, as to refiedl no difgrace 
*'■ on cur former atchievemenrs. We are cpme 
not to contend with our friends, but to 
“ fio;ht with our enemies ; not to boatt of 
“ our anceftors, but to exert our bra- 
** very in the defence -Greecd\ On hear- 
ing this, the council of war declared in fa- 
vour of the Ah.cniam, and wave them the 

- • ® 

command of the left wjng. 

O 

Afterwards Mardor.ius being defirous of 
trying the courage of the Grecians^ fent his 
cavalry,’ in which his principal ftrength con- 

filtcd. 
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lifted, to fkirmifli with them. All tiie Greeks 
were encamped in ftrorig and ftony places, 
at the foot of mount Citheroriy except the 
Megarenfians who amounted to 3000, and 
were in the plain. The Perftan horl'e there- 
fore attacking them on every fide, they were 
unable to oppofe the fuperior power of the 
enemy, and fent 'to Paufanias for afiiilance. 
When that general perceiving the camp of the 
Mcgarc7ijicins, darkened by the clouds of 
darts thrown into it by the Barbarians, was 
at alofs how to aft ; and iceing no po!iilility 
of repulfing the enemy with his JiLitvy armed 
Spartavs^ endeavoured to awaken the emula- 
tion of the commanders about him, that, 
from a point of honour, they migiit ea-' 
gerly undertake the defence of the Mega- 
renjians. When .irij}idesy perceiving that 
they all declined it, gave orders to Oly/n- 
piodorus, the braveft of ail his officers, who 
had under his command a body of 300 men, 
and fome archers. Thefe were ready in an 
inftant, and with the utmoft expedition 
marched agiinft the BarbariaiiS. Majtjiius, 
general of the P.rj'ian cavalry, who was dif- 
tinguilhed by his itrengtli.and graceful mien, 
no fooner faw them^ than he advanced to 
meet them, and a (harp conteft enfued, in 
which Majljllus* horfe being wounded by an 
arrow, threw his rider, who was hindered by 
the weight of his armour from riling, and 
yet could not be eafily flain, tho’ the Atheni- 
ans, who thronged about him, affiaulted him 
on every fide ; for he was entirely covered 

I 3 with • 
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with gold, brafs, and iron : but the vizor of 
his helmet leaving part of his face unguarded, 
an Athenian ran his pike into his eye, and Hew 
him; upon which iht Perjtatis left his body, 
and fled. There were but afmall numbei of the 
. Perjians flain in the field of battle; but they 
were fo afliicled for the death of MaRjUus^ 
that they cut off their hair, with that of 
their horfes and mules, and filled the air with 
their cries, he being the next perfon in the 
army for courage and authority to llarJo- 
nius. 

Both armies after this continued long in- 
active ; the diviners, who examined the in- 
trails of the^ facrifices, equally afluring the 
Greeks and Perjians of victory, on condition 
of their remaining on the defenfive. At 
length, however, Mardonius finding that his 
provifions would laft only a few days, and 
that the Grecian forces were continually en- ' 
crcafing, by the daily arrival of frclh troops, 
rcfolved to wait no longer, but to pais the 
the next morning, at break of day, in 
order to attack the Greeks y whom he expeCled 
to find unprepared. But at midnight a 
hoifeman arriving at the Grecian camp, de- 
fired the centincla z?\\ AriJUdesy w’hen that 
general coming immediately, he cried, “ X 
“ am Alexander Macedony who, Irom 

** my friendftiip for you have expofed iny- 
“ felf to the greateft dangers, to- prevent 
“ your being fo lurprized by a fudden at- 
** tack, as not to exert your ufual bravery 
** and refolution. Marder.ius, having a fcar- 

“ city 
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city of pro'/ifions, is refolved to give you 
“ battle to-morrow, tho’ the augurs endea- 
“ vour to divert him from it, and his fol- 
“ dier-s are fearful and defponding ; but he 
“ is forced to run the hazard ^f a battle, 

“ fince, by delaying it, he would fee his 
“ whole army perifli for wan-t.’^ Alexander 
then defired Arijildes to remember-him as his 
friend, and not to reveal this intelligence to 
any other' perfon. Arijhdes (hewed the ne- 
ceility of mentioning it to Paufanias, who was 
general in chief ; and the king of Macedon 
returning to his camp, he immediately went 
to Paifanias^s tent, and told him what he had 
heard. 

Upon this news all the officers were fent 
ibr, and ordered to prepare for battle. Pau^ 
fantasy at the fame time, told Arijlides^ that 
he propofed to remove the Athenians from the .. 
left wing to the right, that they might be^ 
^ppofite to the Perjtansy againft whom they 
would fight with the greater bravery, from 
their having already experienced their man- 
ner of combat,, and their being animated by * 
their former fuccefs ; while he intended to 
command the left wing, where he lliould be 
obliged to fight the Greeks ^ who had em- 
braced the Perjian interelt. The other Athe'-> 
nian officers were greatly offended, that Pau- ' • 
J'anias Ihould thus take upon him to remove 
them, as if they were flakes, at his plcafjre. 
But Arijiides addreffing them, faid, “ It is 
“ but a few days fince you difputcd with the 
“ Tegeata for the command of the lel't wing. 
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and having gained it, confidered it as a 
‘‘ great .honour ; and now the Spartans are 
wiiling to give you the command of the 
light wing, you are difpleafed at the ad- 
** ditional Ijonour, and infenfible of the ad- 
“ vantage of not being obliged to fight 
“ againlt your countrymen, but only againfl: 
“ Barbarians, w'ho arenaturally yourenemies.’* 
infpired by thefe* words, the Athenians 
readily changed poftswith the Spartans^ and 
exhorte I each other to exert themfelves with 
the utmoft bravery. “ The enemy have 
“ neither better arms, nor bolder hearts; 

faid they, than they had at Marathon \ 
“ they have the fame bows^ the fame orna- 
merits of gold ; the fame embroidered 
habits; the fame foft and effeminate bodies. 
“ While we have flill the fame arms, with a 
“ courage heightened by our victories : nor 
“ do wc, like them, fight for cities ani 
“ traifls of land ; but for the trophies or 
Sc.lamin and Marathon^ But i^iardf;niiis 
being informed of this change, either from 
his fear of the Athenians^ or his rcfblution to 
engage the Spartan.', placed the Perjians in his 
right wing, and theGreeks his party in his 
left, oppofte to the Athenians. Upon this 
p o.tijur.ias 'A\\e changed again, and returned to 
the right wing; Mardonius fti 11 followed his 
example, poking himfelf in the left, that he 
r.liv^ju be oppofite to the Spartans, and thus 
ih*' day paifen. without coming to a battle. 

in the evening a council of war was held 
in \vhich it was rcfolved to decamp: the 
fprings near the camp being dikurbed and 

fpoiled 
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fpoiled by the enemy’s horfe. At night the 
officers begun to march ‘at the head of their 
troops, to a place marked out for a new 
camp, but the foldiers fallowing unwillingly, 
were no fooner out of their intrenchments, 
than the greated part of them made towards 
the city of Plata<c, and feme running one 
way, and fome another, pitched their tents 
as they pleafed, without order or difcipline. 
Mean while a party of the Lacedeemonians, 
under the command of Amompharetusy ftaid 
behind, he declaring that this decampment 
was a difgraceful flight, and protefling, that, ' 
inftead of deferting his pod, he vvould ftill 
remain there with his troops, and receive 
and fuilain the whole force of the 'enemy, 
Paufa77tas having in vain reprefented to him, 
that he ought to fubmit to the refolution 
taken by the Greeks in council, fent to defire , 
the Athenians, who were before, to halt, 
that they might all proceed in a body, and at 
the fame time marched, with the rdl of the 
army, towards Plat<cre, hoping that Amom~ 
pharetus would by that means be induced to 
quit his pod, and join him, as he really did. 

Day by this time beginning to appear, 
hiardonitis, . who had been informed of the 
decampment of the Grecians, marched againft 
the Lacedaemonians, in order of battle, the 
Barbarian foldiers fhouting, as if they were 
Aire of deftroying and plundering them in 
their flight. Paufanias, on perceiving this 
motion, flopped, and ordered every one to 
his poft ; but great part, of the army ftill 
continued irregularly fcattered in fmall par- 
A • ties, 
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ties, even after rtie fight began. In the mean 
time he offered facrifice, but finding no pro- 
•pitious omens, ordered the Lacedamonians to 
lay their fliields at their feet, and without 
oppofing the enemy Tattend bis orders. He 
then offered another Sacrifice ; mean while the 
enemy’s hoife were ftill advancing, and com- 
ing within reach, fome of the Spa*-tam were 
wounded with arrows, and among others, 
Callicrates^ the talldt and moft comely perfon 
in the whole army. That brave officer being 
ready to expire, fiid. That he did not la- 
ment his death, fince he came from home, 
with the defign of facrificing his life for the 
fafety of Greece \ but was forry to die without 
having once drawn his fword againft the ene- 
my. The fteadinefs and bravery of the 
Spartan army, while in this fituatibn, were 
worthy of the highell: admiration ; for making 
no defence againft the enemy who charged 
' them, but expelling the fignal from the 
gods and the. general, they patiently futfered 
themfelves to be wounded and flain in their 
ranks. 

Paufanias being deeply concerned at feeing 
the priefts offer one facrifice after another, 
without obtaining one favourable omen, fud- 
denly turned with his eyes full of tears, to 
the temple of Juno^ and, lifting up his 
hands, befought that goddefs, the patronefs 
of Citheron; and the other tutelar deities of 
the Plataansy that, if the fates had not 
decreed that the Grecians fhovild prove vict 
torious, they might be atleaft allowed to fell 
their lives dearly, and not perilh without 

fhewing 
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(hewing the enemy, that they were to con- 
tend with men of bravery and experience. 

On his finifl-iing this prayer, the lacniiccs ap- \ 

peared propitious, ancVthe diviners aiTured \ 

him of vidiory. The orders were given, 
and in an inftant the Spartan batralions ap- .v 

peared like the fingle bodyof fomc hcrce ani- 
mal, ere£ling his briftles, and preparing for 
combat. The Barbarians now faw, that they 
were to fight with men who were determined 
to conquer or die ; therefore, covering them- 
felves with their targets, they difeharged 
their arrows againfi: the Spar'ansy who, mov- 
ing in a clofe compaft boi^, attacked them, 
forced their targets out or their hands, and 
dheded their blows at the faces and brealls 
of the Perjians ; but many of the latter, af- 
ter their being thrown down, broke the La* 
cedo’monian {'ptars with their hands, and then 
rifing, betook themfelves to their (words and 
battle-axes. 

Mean while the Athenians waited in ex- 
pedation of being joined by the Lacedamo^ 
nians ; but being 4nformed by an officer (tif- 
patched to them by Paufanias, that the bat- 
tle was begun, haflily marched to their affif- 
tance ; but were met by the Grecians who 
had fided with the enemy. Arijlidesy on fee- 
ing them, advanced before his army, and, 
calling aloud, conjured them by all tne gods ' 
of Greece^ to ceafe that impious war, and not 
oppofe the Athenians^ who were marching to 
the affiftance of thofe who were hazarding 
their lives for the fafety of Greece ; but per- 
ceiving 
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ceiving that no regard was paid to his words, ” 
and that they march’d to oppofehim,he attack- 
ed them, tho’ they amounted to near 50,000 
men. This engagement was hotteft againft 
the Thebans^ the m6ft powerful of whom 
having fided with the Pcrjians, had by their 
authority brought out the 'Theban troops con- 
trary to their inclinations. ' 

Thus was the battle divided into two parts*. 
The Lacedaemonians firft broke and routed 
the Perjians^ Mardoniushim^tM being flain by 
a blow' on the head with a ftone, after which 
they purfued the Barbarians to their camp, 
which was encompafl'ed, and fortified with 
wood. Soon after the Athenians routed the 
Thebanst killing 300 of the mofl: confiderable 
perfons among them on the fpot. Juft as 
they began to give way, news was brought, 
that the B.irbarians were ihut up and befieged 
by the Lacedemonians ; upon which the Athe~ 
nians giving the Greeks an opportunity to 
efcape, marched to join the Lacedemonians , 
who being unlkill’d in fieges made but*afmall 
progrels in the attack ; however, on the ar- 
rival of the Atheniansy th'i camp was foon 
flormed, and a prodigious (laughter made of 
the Barbarians, for of 300,000 men, only 
40,00a efcaped. 

Yet this glorious vidlory was very near 
proving fatal to Greece ; for the Athenians ab- 
folutely refufing to give up the honour of 
the day to the or to permit their 

eredling a trophy, they were ready to decide 
the difpute by force of arms ; when Arijiides 
' , ' wifely 
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wifely interpofing, prevailed on them to de- 
fer the deciiion of the affair to the Grecians 
who being affembled, Theogiton the Mega- 
renftaiiy obferved, that the honour for which 
they contended, ought to be adjudged to nei- 
ther Athens nor Sparta, unlefs they were re- 
folved to kindle the flames of a civil war, 
Chocritus the Corinthian, then rifing, it was 
imagined he would demand this honour for 
his own country, Corinth being the moft cor)- 
fiderable city in Greece, next to Athens and 
Sparta ; but they were agreeably furprifed, 
to hear him expatiate in praife of the Pla- 
iaans, and p'ropofe, that to extinguifli that 
dangerous contention, they (hould give the 
reward and glory of the viftory to them. 
Upon which Arijiides firft agreed to this pro- 
S pofal, i:i the name of the Athenians, and af- 
terwards Paufanias for the Lacedaemonians . 

Thus being reconciled, they pi^efented 
eighty talents to the Plateeans, which they 
employed in eredling a magnificent temple 
to Minerva, and a feparate trophy ^ was 
railed both by the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians. On their fending to confult 
the oracle of Delphi, about the facrifice 
to be offered, they were told, that they 
Ihould ereft an altar to Jupiter the Deli’verer, 
but forbear facrificing upon it, till they had 
extinguifhed all the fire in the country, on 
account of its having been profaned by the 
Barbarians, and that afterwards firp fliould 
be brought from the altar of Delphi. The 
Greeks were no fooner informed of this, than 
VoL. III. K the 
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the generals going all over the country, cauf- 
ed the fires to be extinguiflied, • and Euchidas 
a Plat'eean, promifing to bring fire with the ' 
utmoft fpeed from the altar of Apollo y went 
to Delphiy where having fprinkleU and puri- 
fied himfelf with water, he placed a crown 
of laurel on his head, and taking fire from 
the altar, hafted back to Plat(e^ey where he 
arrived before fun fet, performing that day a 
journey of a thoufand furlongs : but he had 
no fooner faluted his fellow-citizens, and de- 
livered the fire to them, than he fell down 
- and expired ; on which the PI itaans inter- 
red him in the temple of Diana Eucltiay and 
created a tomb to his memory. 

At the next general aflembly of Gretcty a 
< 3 ecree was propofed by ArijUdesy that a 
■council of deputies fiom all the Grecian cities 
ihould be annually held at Platarey and that 
every fifth year games of liberty fliould be ce- 
lebrated : that, by a general levy made over 
all Greeccy there Ihould be raifed 1 0,000 foot, 
looo horfe, and 100 Ihips, to'carry on the 
war againft the Barbarians ; but, that the 
Platceans Ihould be confidered as facred, and 
be only employed in offering facrifices to the 
gods, for the welfare of Greece. This de- 
cree being paffed, the Plataans undertook to 
perform an annual facrifice in honour of the 
Greeks flain there, which they ftill perform 
in the following manner: At day-break, on 
the 1 6th day of the month Maima^erion, or 
Novembery the procefllon begins with a trum- 
pet founding the fignal of battle ; then fol- 
low 
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low feveral chariots filled with garlands, and 
branches of myrtle : nf xt comes a black bull, 

I after which proceed fome young men who ' 
are free born, carrying the uliial libations, 
veflels filled with wine and milk, oil and 
ointments ; no Have being allowed to be pre- 
fent at a folemnity performed in honour of 
thofe who died in the caufe of liberty ; and 
the proceflion is clofed by the archon, or 
chief magiftrate of Plataa^ clothed in a pur- 
ple robe, wearing a fword, and carrying ia 
bis hand a water-pot. Being arrived at the 
burying- place, he takes water out of a foun- 
* tain, waflies the fmall pillars of the monu- 
ments, and rubs them with fweet ointments : 
after which he kills the bull upon a pile of 
wood. Then having offered his fupplications 
io the * terreftrial Jupiter and Mercury^ he in- 
vites the brave men who died in the defence 
of Greece to this funeral banquet, and pour- 
ing out a bowl of wine, fays, “ This I pre- . 

“ fent to thofe who died for the liberty of 

Greece.** 

Arijlidest on his return to Athens^ finding 
that the people, elated by their vidories, en- 
deavoured by all poflible means to get the ' 
government into their hands, and to ellablifh 

* By the terreftrial Jupiter they meant Pluta. 
The epithet terreftrial was alfo given to A/<rr- 
euryt on account of his conducting fouls into 
the lower regions. 
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a democracy, propofed a decree,, that every 
citizen fliould have an equal right to the 
government, and that the archon (hould be 
chofen out of the whole body of the people, 
without diftinftion. 

Being afterwards joined in cominillion.with 
CimoTty and fent againfl: the Barbarians, they 
both behaved to the troops of the allies with 
fuch affability and courtefy, that they infen- 
fibly ftole away the fovereign command from 
Lacedaemonians 'y for, while thejufticeof 
Ariftidesy and the candour of Cimon endeared 
the Athenians to the confederates, Paufanias 
rendered himfelf hated for his avarice and 
cruelty he fpoke to^ the officers with flern- 
nefs and feverity, and for the fmalleft offence 
the common foldiers were either whipj, or 
obliged to ftand a whole. day with an anchor 
on their fhoulders ; nor did they dare to pro- 
vide forage for their horfes, ftraw for them- 
* felves to lie on, or to touch a fpring of wa- 
ter, till the Spartans were firfl: ferved } his fer- 
varits bein'g conftantly polled with whips in 
'their hands, to drive away thofe who approach- 
ed. The fea captains, and the officers at 
land, particularly thofe of Chiosy Samosy and 
Lejbosy were fo exafperated at his behaviour, 
that they prefled Artfiides to accept the poll 
of general in chief of all the confederate for- 
ces ; and he anfwering, That they ought to 
perform fome aftion that would afford a proof 
of their fincerity, Uliades of Samos y ZxvAAntago- 
rasoi ChiaSy boldly attacked Paufanias'^ galley 
, at the head of the whole fleet near Byzantium, 

On 
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On which Paufanias told them,, they (hould 
foon fee, that it was not his galley, but their 
own country they had infulted. To which 
they replied. That the bed thing he could do 
was to retire, and thank Fortune for her fa- 
vours at Platare^ fince nothing but their re- 
gard for that great aflion reftrained the Greeks 
from revenging the 111 treatment they receiv- 
ed from him. In fhort, the allies now re- 
nounced their fubmiflion to the Spartans^ and 
ranged themfelves under the Athenian banners. 
Even the Spa>tan people on this occafjon 
Ihewed an uncommon greatnefs of mind ; for 
finding that their generals were corrupted by 
* power and authority, they voluntarily relign- 
cd the command of the confederate forces, 
chuling rather to fee their fellow-citizens pfli- 
dent, modeft, and careful to preferve their « 
laws and cuftoms, than to enjoy the command 
of the united forces of all Greece. 

While the LeXcedi^monians had the com- 
mand, the Grecians paid a tax * towards carry- 
ing 

* .The great reputation Arijlides gained by 
this taxation, was ridiculed by Fhemijioclesy 
who iifed to fay, tliat the praife lie received 
on this account, was not that of a man, but pf 
a krong box, which fafely keeps the money put 
into it without diminution. By this fnecr he 
endeavoured to revenge a ftroke of raillery, 
which had ftung him to the quick. Fhemijiocles 
faying, tliat, in liis opinion, the greatell excel- 
lency a general could poilefs, was his being 
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ing on the war ; but being now defirous that 
every city ftiould be rated in the moft equita- 
table manner, they entrufted ArijUdes withT 
the care of examining all the lands and^ reve- 
nues, that all might pay according to their 
ability. Thus Arijiides became in a manner 
the mafter of Greece ; but, in Head of reap- 
ing the leaft perfonal advantage from it, he 
levied the tax with fuch difintereftednefs, 
tendernefs and humanity, as to render it eafy 
and agreeable to all : whence the confederate 
GreekSi celebrated this taxation as the an- 
cients did the reign of Saturn, calling it the 
happy fortune of Greece. , 

'Though ArijUdes raifed the city of Athens # 
to the higheft pitch of glory, by eftabli filing 
h^r dominion over fo many people, he him- 
felf continued poor till his death, efteeming 
his poverty as glorious as all the laurels he 
had obtained. He gave a remarkable proof 
of his great candour and moderation, in his 
refuling to joinXhe enemies of The?niJ}ocles in 
their aecufations againll; him, and in his be- 
ing as far from intuiting him, when he was 


able toforefee the defigns of an enemy. “ This 
excellence, Arijliats replied, is neceflary ; 
but there is another no lefs noble and wor- 
** thy a general, which is to have dean harids, 
“ and a Ibul lupei'ior to venality and intereiicci 
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lent into banifhment, as he had been from 
envying him in his profperity. 

Some aflert, that Arijiides ended his life at 
whither he was fent to manage fonie 
affairs relating to the public ; others fay, 
that he died at Athens of old age, in great 
honour, eAeem, and veneration with his fel- 
low-citizens : bat Craterusy the Macedonian,. 
cives the following account. ‘ThemUloclesy , 
lays he, was no fooner banifhed, than tlie 
pride and infolence of the populous gave rife 
to many bafe informers, who attacked the 
reputation -of the beft and greateft men in 
the city. Ar'Jiides himfelf did not efcape, 
for being accufed Diophantus of Amphi^ 
trope, of taking a bribe from the lonians^ at 
the time of his levying the tax, he was fined 
fifty mines., which being unable to pay, he 
fet fail from Athens, and died in Ionia. But 
Crateriis produces no authorities in proof of 
this; and tho’ almoA all the other authors 
who expatiate on the injuAice of the Athe^ 
eAans towards their governors, mention the 
banilhment of' Themijiocles. the imprifonmciit 
of Miltiades, and the banilhment of Arijiides 
by the oftracifm, none of them take the lead 
notice of this condemnation. Befides, his 
monument is fiiil to be feen at PhaUrum : 
it was ereded at the charge of the city of 
Athens ; for he did not leave enough behind 
him to defray the expences of his funeral. It 
is a!fo faid, iliat ihe city gave each of his 
daughters, at their marriage, 3000 drachmas 

■out 
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cut of the public treafury, and beftowed on 
Lyjimachusy his fon, loo mina of filver, and 
a plantation of as many acres of land, be- 
fides a penfion of four drachmas a day. It is 
Lyjtmachus, leaving at his* death a 
daughter named Polycrite, the people gave 
her the fame allowance as thofe who con- 
quered at the games. 
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^ C C/ 5 Cato is faid to have 
y^/ ’ ’iji* been born at Tiifculum^ from which 

^ W place his family originally came; 

W* Vi'Vi^'^iJ bat that before he interfered in 
Jw public affairs, he refided at an ‘ 
eflate left him by his father, near the coun- 
try of the Sahines. It was ufual wi,th the 
'Romans to call thofe who received no dignity 
from their anceflors, but began to diftinguifh 
themfelves, by their perfonal virtues, Ne^ 
Men ; whence this appellation was bellowed 
upon Cato: but he ufed to maintain, that 
tho’, with regard to honours and dignities, he , 

was 
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was new, yet with refpeft to the great ac- 
tions of his anceftors, he was extremely an- 
cient. His firft name was Pri/cusy which he 
afterwards changed to that of CatOy which 
was a name given by the Romansy to thofe 
they efteemed wife. His hair was red, and 
his eyes grey ; and, by temperance and ex- 
crcife, he acquired both health and ftrength. 
Eloquence he efteemed neceflary for every one 
who would not pafs an obfcure and inaftive 
life ; he therefore took care to cultivate it by 
pleading in the boroughs and villages, by 
which means he.at len'gth acquired the repu- 
tation of being a good orator : from that 
time he difcovered a gravity of behaviour, a 
greatnefs of mind, and a fuperiority of ge- < 
nius, that fhewed him fit for the management 
of the moft important affairs; but tW he 
tnade his difintcreftednefs and contempt of 
money appear by his pleading in defence 
of all who applied to him, wi^out any fee, 
yet his principal ambition was not to ftiine 
at the bar, but in the army, by diftinguifti- 
ing himfclf in the field. 

When very young, his breaft was covered 
with fears from the wounds he had received 
in battle : for he was only feventeen years of 
age at the time of his making his firft cam- 
paign, when all Italy was ravaged by Han- 
nibal . He always ftood firm, ft.uck with 
great ftrength, looked fierce at the enemy, 
and fpoke to him in a ftern voice, and with 
threatning language ; and he often obferved, 
that fuch behaviour frequently ftrikes more 

* terror 
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terror than the fword itfelf. He conftantly 
inarched on foot, carrying his own arms, fol- 
lowed by one fervant, who was loaded with 
his provifions : and with him, it is faid,he was 
never angry, whatever food he provided for 
him ; but when he was at leifure from mili- 
tary duty, he would aflilt him in drelfing it. 
During the whole time of his being in the 
army, he drank only water, unlefs when he 
was extremely thirft^, he would a(k for vine- • 
gar*, or when fatigued and difpirited, he 
would drink a little wine. 

Near his country-houfe was a little farm, 
which had formerly belonged to Marius Ca^ 
riuSf who had been thrice honoured with a 
triumph. Cato fiequently walked thither, 
and reflefting on the fmall piece of land be- 
longing to it, and the meannefs of the dwell- 
ing, uled to confider, that he who was once 
the greatefl man in Romet who had conquered 
the moll warlike nations, and even expelled 
Pyrrhus out of Italy, had with his own hands 
cultivated that little fpot, and after fo many 
triumphs, dwelt in fo poor a cottage. That 
there the ambalfadors of the Samnites found 
him drelfing turnips in his chimney corner, 
and olFering him as a prefent a great quan- 
tity of gold ; heanf^ered, That he nvhocculd 
he content nuith Juch a /upper, 'wanted no gold, 
^nd that, in his opinion, it was more glorious 

* All the Roman foldiers carried vinegar 
with them, to corre6t the water they were ob- 
liged to drink, which was fometimes very bad . 
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to conquer thofe to nvhom it belonged y than to 
pojjefs the gold itfelf. Cato thought there was 
true greatnefs of foul in this fimplicity, 
and, making it his model, encreafed his . 
daily labour, and retrenched all his unnecef- 
fary expences. 

CatOy when very young, ferved under Fa- 
bius Maximusy when he took the city of Ta~ 
rentum, and happening to lodge with Near^ 

^ chusy a Pythagoreany was defirous of hearing 
fome of his philofophy, on which reafoning, 
like PlatOy he told him, that pleafure is the 
greateft evil ; and that the foul being en- 
cumbered by the body, could only difengage . 
itfelf by fuch thoughts as feparate it from all 
corporeal pallions and affemons ; he was fo 
'charmed at this difeourfe, that he became 
more in love with temperance and frugality. 

It is faid, that he learned Greek very late, 
and did not begin to read the Grecian au- 
thors till he was advanced in years ; but 
among thefe he received conliderable advan- 
tage from Demojfhenesy in improving his elo- 
quence. Indeed his writings are enriched 
with hiftories and maxims borrowed from the 
Greeks. 

Valerius FlacatSy a man of great power and 
eminence, who loved to encourage rifing me- 
rit, having an eftate adjoining to Cato's, fre- 
quently overheard his fervants talk of his , 
neighbour’s induftry and temperance ; that 
he, went early in the morning to the neigh- 
bouring villages, to plead and defend the 
caufes of thofe who applied to him ; and, 

returning 
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returning to the field, laboured with his do- 
meftics, in fummer naked, and in winter , 
with only a mean jacket over his Ihoulders ; 
and when they had all done their work, fat 
with them at the fame table, eat of the fame 
bread, and drank of the fame wine : they 
alfo repeated many of his fayings, which 
were full of wit and good fenfe. Pleafed 
with thefe accounts, Valerius fent to invite 
• him to dinner ; and foon difcovered, that he *' 
pofl'efled fuch fweetncfs of temper, fuch pro- 
bity and good fenfe, that, thinking him an 
excellent plant that deferved to be removed 
into a better foil, he perfuaded him to go to 
Rome, and apply himfelf to the affairs of the 
government. 

At Rome, he, by his pleadings, gained 
many friends and admirers, and was firft 
made military tribune, and afterwards 
quxftor. Having acquired great reputation 
in thefe polls, he was joined with Valerius 
in the office of conful, and afterwards in 
that of cenfor. 

Among all the ancient fenators, he chiefly 
attached himfelf to Fabius Maximus, vvhofe 
charafter and manner of life he ellcemed the 
bell model, by which to form his own ; he 
therefore made no fcruple of differing with 
the great Scipio, who, tho’ very young, was 
j one of thofe who moll oppofed the power of 
I Fabius. Being fent quaeftor with heipio, in 
the African war, and finding that he lived in 
Sicily, at a very great expence, and even 
without the leall ceconomy dillributed mo- 
I VoL. III. L ^ney . 
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Hcy among his troops, he remonftrated to 
him, that the greatnefs of the expence was 
the leaft part of the damage, fince it was an 
irreparable injury, thus to corrupt the anciont 
Simplicity of the foldiers life, and accullom 
them to luxury, by allowing them more pay 
than was nec«fiary for their fubfiftence. Sci- 
j)2o replied, that a Treafurer was unnccef- 
fary in a war carried on with fuch expedition, 
and that he was obliged to give the people 
an account of his exploits, but not of the 
money he fpent. Upon this C4ito returned to 
Rome^ F alius and he loudly exclaimed 

in the fenate. That Sdj>io trifled away his 
time in theatres and places of exercife, as 
if inftead of being fent to make war, he was 
only gone to exhibit games, and public dx- 
verflons. Tribunes were therefore fent to 
Sicily to examine into the affair, with or- 
ders to bring back Scipio to Romef if the 
accufation proved true. But on their arriving 
in the army, Scipio reprefented, that the fuc- 
cefs of the war entirely depended on the 
great preparations made for it; and that i 
when at leifure, he had lived diearfully 
among his friends, but that his liberality had 
not prevented his obferving the ftridell difei- 
pline, or his amufements rendered him remifs 
xn the-management of important affairs. Sa- 
tisfied with this anfwer, the tribunes per- 
mitted Scipio to let fail ioc Africa. 

The power and reputation which Cato ac- 
quired by his eloquence daily encreafing, he 
was generally Ailed the Roman Demojihenes. 
r In 
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In eloquence, however, he had many rivals ; 
but it was very extraordinary to meet with 
perfons, who, like him, would copy the ex- 
ample of their forefathers by enduring bodily 
labour, and be fatisfied with frugal meals, a 
plain drefs, and a poor cottage, accounting 
it more honourable to want, than to poflefs 
fuperfluities. No longer was the ftate able 
to preferve the feverity.of its ancient dif- 
cipline, on account of its vaft extent, and 
the numerous- nations, who fubraitting to its 
government, introduced a variety of new 
cuftoms and modes of life. , Juftly therefore 
was Cato admired, who, when the people 
were foftened by pleafure, wore, as he 
himfelt lays, a cheap garment, and even 
when he was conful, drank the fame wine 
with the fervants, while the provifions for 
his table at dinner never coft above thirty 
afles *. This he fays was done from love to 
his country, that his body being rendered 
llrong and rpbuft by a plain fpare diet, might 
be more able to endure the fatigues of war. 
He adds, that in all his country houfes, he 
had not a wall plallered or white-walhed f ; 
that he never gave more than 1500 drachmas 
for a flave, relufing thofe that were hand- 
le 2 fome 


* About I s. fterling. 

-f- The firaplicity of life, which confifted ia 
abftalning from the moft innocent, and the 
moft elegant enjoyments, however it might be 

admired 
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fome and genteel, and chuling only fuch as 
were llrong and fit for labour, and thefe he 
fold when they grew old, that he might not • 
be obliged to maintain them when grown ufe- 
lefs. 

According to fome, this conduft proceed- 
ed from the moil fordid avarice ; while o- 
thers maintain, that he afted thus in order to 
corredl, by his example, the extravagance 
and luxury of his fellow -citizens. 1 cannot, 
however, help confidering it as a fign of a 
mean and ungenerous fpirit, to treat lervants 
like beafts of burthen, and to turn them off, 
or to fell them, when they have fpent their 
llrength, and are grown old in our fervice, as 
if fordid intereft was the only bond that 
bound man to man. This is a condudt en- 
tirely inconfiftent with juftice and humanity. 
Good-nature, which has even a more exten- 
five fway than the laws of mere equity, Ihould 
not only be extended to man, but to the very 
brutes that have ferved us : adls of kindnefs 


admired by the ancients, was not always lau- 
dable. There is indeed the trueft wifdom and 
the greateft glory, in preferring an honeft po- 
verty, to the fplendor that can only be pur- 
chafed by vice : but when this was not the cafe, it 
could only proceed from avarice, or a want of 
tafte, which is generally attended with barbarity 
of manners. Flutarch juilly cenfures Cato*s 
condu6l with refpedl to his Haves, as both in- 
human and unjuft. 


and 
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and beneficence will flow from a good and 
generous mind, like water from an exube- 
rant fountain ; a ifd a man of humanity will 
take care of his horfes and dogs, not •only 
while they' arc young and ufefal, but even , 
when old, and pall their labour. Thus, after 
the 4thjnians had finilhed the temple called 
HecatompedoHy they fet at liberty the beads of 
burthen who ha.l been employed in that 
work, fufFering them to feed at large, and' 
exempting them from all farther fcrvice. 
For creatures, endued with life, oug’tt not 
to be ufed as we do our Ihoes, or our furni- 
ture, which we throw away when worn out 
with Life; on the contrary, we fhould habi- 
tuate o’urfelves to tenderners and companion 
in the lowed iiiliances, in order learn be- 
nevolence to mankind. As for niyfelf, I 
would never fell an ox who had laboured till 
he was grown old in my fervice ; much lefs 
could I bear, for the fake of a little money, 
to part with an old fervant, and to expel 
him, as it were, from his country, by turn- 
ing him out of my hoafe, ayd obliging him 
quit his ufual place of abode and manner 
of life, efpecially as he would be as ul'elefs 
to the purchafer, as he was to me the feller. 

However, Cato"‘s frugality with refpeft to 
the public money, was very extraordinary. 
While he was governor of ^ardinlrty thoug.h 
his predeceffors ufed to put the public to 
great expence for tents, for bedding and 
clothes, .for a numerous , retinue of friends 
and domedlcks, and for plays and enceVt-iin- 

L 3 ments, 
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merits, he appeared with the utmoft plaliv 
nefs, and on his vifiting the cities under his 
government, went on foot,^Mended only by 
one public officer, who carried his garment,, 
and a veflel for facrificing ; but though this 
pleafed all under his command, he made 
them feel his authority, by being inexorable 
with refpeft to public juftice, and inflexibly 
rigid in the execution of all his orders ; fa 
that never before did the Roman government 
,appear to that people at once fo terrible and 
fo amiable. 

His ftile refembled his condudl and beha- 
viour ; it was facetious and familiar, and yet 
grave, nervous, and fententious. And as 
FAr/c, fpeaking of Socrates^ fays, ** That to 
^ ftranger.s he appeared an ignorant rude 
“ buffoon ; but within was full of virtue, 
“ and fpoke fuch pathetic and divine things 
** as would move the very foul, and force 
“ tears from the eyes of the hearers the 
fame may be faid of Cato : he ufed to fay, 
7 hat he had rather do nvell^ and not be reioard- 
fdy than do illy and not be punijhed ; and that 
he could pardon the faults of other meoy but ne-uer 
for^i'De his O'ivn. Being defired \sy. Scipio to 
favour thofe who had been baniflied out of 
Jehaa'y when the afl'air came before the fe- 
nate, great debates arofe, fom.e fpeaking for 
the r'^turn of the exiles,- while it was oppofed 
by others: but C^/o rifing up, faid. We trife 
here a fjohole day^ as if ^e had nothing elfe to 
do but to debatCy nuhether a number of old Gre- 
cians Jhall be interred ly our grange- diggers^ or 
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iy their own. • He frequently faid. That he 
ne*ver repented but of three thingSy that he had 
trufied a fecret to a woman ; that he had gone by 
water when he might have gone by land ; and 
that he had /tent a day without doing any thing : 
and to a deoauched old man he faid, Friendy 
old age has deformities enough of its own j do 
not therefore add to it the deformities of vice. 

On his being chofen conful with his friend 
Valerius Flaccusy the government of Spain C/- 
terior fell to his lot ; where, after having fub- 
dued fome of thofe nations by force of arms, 
and .won over others by kindnefs, he was 
fuddenly encompafled by an army of Barba- 
rians, and in danger or being driven out of 
his new fettlements ; upon which he imme- 
diately fent to delire the affiftanee of his nei|jh- 
bours the Celtiberians : but they infilling on 
being paid 200 talents as a reward for their 
fervice, his officers exclaimed, that it was 
intolerable that the Romans Ihouid be obliged 
to purchafe the affillance of Barbarians. Cato 
anfwered, This agreement is not fo bad as you 
imagine ; fory if we conquer y we will pay them 
. at the enemy's expen cty andy if we are conquer • 
' edy there will be no body either to pey or to make 
the demand. He however obtained the vic- 
tory, and afterwards every thing lucceeded 
according to his wilhes. Polybius obferves, 
that the walls of all the cities of Spain on this 
fide the Batisy were, by his order, de- 
molilhed. in one day, though they were 
very numerous ; znd Cato himfelf fays, that 
• he took more cities than he fpent days in his 

^ expe- 
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expedition : this indeed was true ; for their 
number amounted to 400. 

Though his troops took in this war a pro- 
digious booty, he befides gave to every fol- 
dier a pound of illvcr, obferving. It ‘was bet~ 
ter that all Jhould return hojm ‘with a little Jtl- 
*very than only a few ‘with a great deal of gold. 
He himfelf affares us, that during the whole 
war, nothing came to his fliare, but what he 
eat and drank. Not, faid he, that I blame 
thofe ‘who ?nake an ad-vantage of thefe opportuni^ 
tiey ; but I had rather contend ‘with the^beji 
men for ‘valour , than ‘with the richefi for'^ 
^wealth. . , 

While Cato was employed in fettling the 
affairs of Spain, Scipio being ‘defirous of the 
honour of iinilhing the war, prevailed fo far 
by his intereft, as to be chofen to fucceed him 
in that government, and then made all pof- 
lible hafte to take the command of the army 
from Cato ; who hearing of his march, went 
to meet him with ijoohorfe, and five com pa#: 
nies of foot, and by the way defeated the Lcit^ 
cetaniansy and taking among the prifoners 
600 Roman deferters, had the cruelty to 
caufe them all to be put to death. Mean 
while the fenate decreeing that nothing efla- 
blifhed by Cato fhould be altered, the poll 
Scipio had obtained rather lefl'encd his glory 
than Cato^Sy the time of his government be- 
ing fpent in profound peace. 

Cato foon after attended the conful Tiberjus 
Sempranius in his expeditions into Thrace^ and 

to 
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to the Danube^ as his lieutenant ; and after- 
wards he ferved as a tribune under the conful 
Manilla Acilius Glabrioj who was fent iiito 
Greece againll Antiochus, who feemed, next to 
Hannibaly the moft formidable enemy f the 
Romans \ for, after he had taken from Seleucus 
Nicanor all his provinces in A/iay and con- 
quered feveral barbarous but warlike na- 
tions, he turned his victorious arms againll 
the Romansy under the fpecious pretence of 
delivering the Greet ansy though they were ^il- 
ready reftored to liberty by the Romansy who 
had freed them from the Macedonian yoke. 

The Greciansy corrupted by the great hopes 
given them by their orators, whom Antiochia 
had gained over^to his intereft, were unre- 
folved how to aft ; but Acilius fending am- 
bafladors to them, confirmed them in their 
duty ; Titus Flaminius alfo eafily baffled the 
attempts of thofe orators, and Cato had equal 
fuccefs with the people of Corinth y jFlgiumy 
- and Patra\ he likewife llaid a long time at 
' Athens. ■ ‘ 

Mean while Antiochusy having taken pof- 
feffion of the Screights of Thermopylay and 
added to the natural llrength of the place 
both walls and entrenchments, thought him- 
felf fecure from being attacked by the Ro^ 
mansy while they defpaired of being ever able 
to force thofe paffes. But Cato recollefting, 
that the Perjtansy by taking a circuit, had 
formerly attacked the Greeks^ began to march 
by night with part of the army. While they 
were endeavouring to reach the fummit of a 

moun- 
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mountain, the gui<ie, who was a prifoner^ 
left his way, and wandering among impaf- 
fable places and precipices, filled the foldiers 
with the utmoft dread and terror. When 
Cato perceiving their danger, ordered the reft 
of the army to nalt, and taking with him Lu- 
cius Manlius^ who was extremely expert in 
climbing the fteepett mountains, he with, 
great pains and danger, nurched forwards in 
a very dark night, clambering among wild 
olive trees, up keep and craggy rocks, that 
Hopped their view, and prevented their fee- 
ing before them. At lengtli, after incon- 
ceivable pains, they found a fmdl path, that 
feemed to lead to the foot of the mountain, 
where the enemy were encamped. Upon this 
they fet up marks on fome of the moll con- 
fpicuous rocks, and returning back, brought 
the army by the direflion of the marks they 
had left to the path, where they halted, and 
made a proper difpofidon of the troops. But 
on their advancing a little farther, they had 
the mortification to find, that the path fud- 
denly failed them, and they perceived before 
them a fteep precipice, which again reduced 
them to defpair : but foon the day beginning 
to appear one of them thought he heard a 
noife, and a little after perceived the Grecian 
camp, and their advanced guard at the foot 
of the rock. Cato therefore halting, gave or- 
ders that the Firmians (hould come to himr 
thefe troops had, on feveral hazardous occa- 
lions, given him fignal proofs of their cou- 
rage and fidelity ; and now encorapaffing him* 
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lie told them, that he wanted to take one of 
the enemy alive ; on which they inftamly rufli’d 
down the mountain, and attacking unexpefl- 
«dly the advanced guard, threw them into 
diforder, difperfed them, and taking one pri- 
ibner, brought him to Cato ; w'ho learning 
from the prii'oner, that the main body of the 
army was encamped with the king in the 
narrow pafles ; and that the detachment that 
guarded the eminences amounted to 600 fe- 
Te6l j^toUans^ drew his fword, and marched 
agaipft them with loud fliouts and the found 
•of trunypets. When the yEtolians perceiving 
them pouring down from the mountains, fled 
precipitately to their main guard. At the 
ll\me time Manlius^ with the body of the ar- 
my, forced Antlochus'% intrenchments below ; 
and, in this attack A/rtiochus being wound- 
ed in the mouth by a ftone which beat out his 
teeth, the pain he felt obliged him to retire ; 
and, as after his retreat, no part of his army 
dared to Hand the (hock of the Ro?nans^ they 
were entirely routed ; when notwithllanding 
they had no hopes of efcaping, on account 
of the narrownefs of the road, and the deep 
marflies and rocky precipices with which it 
was furrounded, they threw themfclves in 
crowds into thofe pafles, and deftroyed each 
other, from the fear of being deftroyed by 
the Romans, 

As Cato thought that a man had a right to 
boaft of the great actions he had performed, 
he extols this laft exploit in very pompous 
terms, and fays, “ That thofe who faw him 

“ rulh 
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'* rufh on the eneiny, rout and purfue them, 
acknowledged that Cato owed lefs to the 
people of Ro7ne^ than the people 
“ to Cato ; and^that Manlius the confurhim- 
“ felf returning hot from the fight, took him 
“ in his arms as he came panting and fweat- 
“ ino- from the battle, and embracing him a 
“ lono- time, cried in a tranfport of joy, that 
neither he, nor all the people of Rome, 
could ever fully reward his fervices.” 

Caio being now fent by the conful to carry 
the news of his exploits to Rome, proceeded 
thither with the utmoft expedition, and being 
the firft that brought the news of this great 
virtory, filled the city with joy and facrifices ; 
the people now imagining that they were 
able to fubdue the 'whole earth. ^ ^ * 

Thefe are the moft extraordinary military 
aaiens performed by Cato, With refpeft to 
his condu6l in civil aftairs, he feems to have 
been perfuaded, that the zeal of an honeft 
man could not be better exerted, than in the 
profecuiion of ofteiiders ; for he not only pro- 
fccuted feveral, but affifted others in cayyihg 
on profccutions. He induced Petilicus to 
accLife the great Scipio, who being a perfon 
of high birth, and great magnanimity, treated 
their accufations with the utmoft contempt : 
when Cato finding that he could not be ca- 
pitally convided, defifted from the profecu- 
tion, and,- joining with other accufers, at- 
tacked his brother Lucius Scipio, who being 
fentcnct3d to pay a great fine, was in danger 
of being thrown into prifon; but by appeal- 
. ing 
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ing to the tribunes, he was with great dijfH- 
culty *"difm 1 fled. Thus it is faid, that a 
young man, having caufed the enemy of his 
deceafed father to be condemned, and crof- 
fing the market-place on the day when fen- 
tence was palled, Caio'mct him, and taking 
him by the hand, faid, “ Thefe are the 
‘‘ offerings we fhould make to the Manes of 
“ our deceafed anceflors, to whom we fhould 

facrifice, not the blood of goats and of* 

“ lambs, but the condemnation and tears of 
“ their enemies.” 

He himfelf however did not efcape ; for 
in* return, when ever his ^enemies could p-et 
the lealt hold of him, he was called to an 
account, fo that there arc faid to have been * 
near fifty accufations brought agalnft him ; 
the lafl pf which happening when he was 
eighty fix years of age, he complained. 
That it ^vas ‘Very hard he JJjould he brought to 
jujiify to men of one generation, the aeiions he 
had performed in another. 

Ten years after he had enjoyed the ofuce 
of conful, he fcood for the pod of> Cenfor, 
which was the completion of all the dignities 
to which a citizen could afpirc. For 

the Romans, being convinced, that the dif- 
pofiticns of mankind are better difeerned in 
the private affairs of life, than by adlions of 
a public and political nature, chofe two ma- 
giilrates to be guardians, corredilors, or re- 
formers of manners, to prevent men’s quit- 
tingthe paths of virtue, for thofe of liccn- 
tioufnefs and pleiffure, and changing the • 
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ancient and eflabliflicd cuftoms. One of 
thcfe was chofen out of the patritians,’ and 
the other from among the people. They 
might deprive a Roman knight of his horfe, 
an^ expel from the fenate any fcnator who 
lived a licentious and diforderly life. They 
likcwife took an eftimate of every citizen’s 
eftatc, and kept an account of the feveral fa- 
nrilies, qualities, and conditions of people in 
the commonwealth. 

As this office had feveral great preroga- 
tives annexed to it, when Cato became a can- 
didate for It, he w'as oppofed by many con- 
fidcrable perfons in the I'enate ; fome imagin-' 
ing, that it would be a difgrace to their no- 
bility to fuffer men of obfcure birth to rife to 
the higheft power and honour, and others, 
confcious of their own corrupt manners, op- 
pofed him, from their dread of his inexorable 
feverity ; they therefore fet up feven candi- 
dates in oppofition to him, who foothed the 
peopk vvith fair hopes and promifes ; while 
Cato, on the contrary, was far from ufing the 
leall flattery ; but threatening, from the chair 
in which he fat, all wicked men to their face, 
cried aloud, rhat the city wanted great refor- 
mation ; conjured the people to chufe, not 
the mildefl, but the fcverelc phyficians ; and 
told them, that he himfelf was one of that 
charadier, and among the patricians Valerius 
I !aci' us was :.n other. On which the Roman 
people, fo far from dreading liis feverity and 
rigour, rejcdlcd all the fmocth flatterers who 

appeared 
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appeared difpofed to render their authority 
eafy and popular, and unanimoufly chofe Cato 
axiA Valerius Flaccus, 

Cato began with naming Lucius Valerius 
Flaccus chief" of the fenatCj and with remov- 
ing feveral perfons, particularly Lucius l^in- 
lilts, who had been conful fcven years be- 
fore, and Manlius another fenator, who flood 
fair for the confuHhip, was removed merely 
. for giving his wife a kifs in open day, and 
in the prefence of his daughter ; Cato fay- 
ing, that his wife never embraced him but in 
loud daps of thunder ; and that he was happy 
when "Jupiter thundered# 

He was greatly cenfured for his ufage of 
Lucius, the brother of the great for, 

notwithflanding his being honoured with a 
triumph for his viflory over king Philip, he 
took his horfe from him, at a review of the 
Roman knights j merely, as it was thought, 
to infult the' memory of Scipio Africanus, But 
nothing created fo general a difgull, as his 
endeavouring to reform the prevailing lux- 
ury, by ordering all the apparel, vehicles, 
women’s ornaments, furniture, and houf- 
hold goods to be appraifed, and all that ex- 
ceeded 1 500 drachmas to be valued at ten 
times its worth. According to this valuation, 
he caufed a tax of three affes to be paid for 
the value of eve'ry thoufand affes, in order, 
that they who found themfclves heavily pref- 
fed, might be induced to lay afide their fu- 
perfluities. Thus, ' he not only rendered 
thpfe his enemies who chofe to pay the tax 

M 2 rather 
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rather than abandon their fuperfluities, but 
^ thofe who gave them up to avoid the tax. For 
people generally think, that being forbidden 
to Ihew their riches, is the fame as taking 
them away ; and that wealth is better fecn in 
the fuperfluities, than the necelTaries of life. 

Howeverj all the complaints and outcries 
made againh Cato^ had no other elFeft upon 
him, but to render him more rigid and fevere. 
He demolilhed all fuch buildings as proje6ted 
into the Itreets ; ordered all the pipes by which 
private perfons caufed water t6 be conveyed 
from the public fountains to their houfes 
V and gardens, to be,cut off ; beat down the 
price of public works, and farmed out the 
public revenues at an excelfive price : by 
which he procured the hstred of great num- 
bers of people. Hence Flaminiust and 
thofe of his party, caufed the contrails he 
had made for repairing the temples and public 
buildings to be made void, and incited the 
tribunes to accufe him to the people, and 
fine him two talents. They.alfo oppofed his 
creating a hall at the public expence, which 
he however hniihed, and gave it the name of 
the Porcian Hall. It however appears, that 
his conduct was highly approved by the people, 
fince they raifed a fiatuc to him in tlie tern- 
. pic of and the inferiptiou on the bafe, 

3 n head of mentioning liis battles, vidtories, 
and triumph, was as follows: “ To the ho- 
nour of Cato the Cenfor, who, by good 
“ dilcipline, reclaimed the Rc??;an common- 
wealth, when, it was brought into danger, 

“ and 
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“ and a declining (late, by the public licen- 

tioufnefs.’^ 

He was both a good father and a good 
hufband ; for he was far from thinking, 
that his family deferved only a flight and fu- 
perficial attention. He often faid, thatthofe 
v/ho beat their wives or children laid violent 
hands on what was moft facred, and that he 
preferred the commendation of being an af- 
fe(5lionate hufband, before that of being a 
• great fenator. Whenever his wife was brought 
to bed, no bufinefs of a private nature -could 
prevent his being prefent while fhe wafhed 
and fwathed the child. His fon was no fooner 
capable of inllru^lion, than Cato himfelf be- 
came his inftruftor ; for though Chiloy his 
Have, was not only an honeft man, and a 
good grammarian, and had been employed 
in educating other children, he could not 
bear that his fon fliould owe fo great an obli- 
gation as his education to a flave. He him- 
felf was therefore his preceptor in grammar, 
lawi and the gymnaflic art ; and taught him 
not only" to ride, to throw the dart, and the 
ufe- of the other military weapons ; but even 
to box, to fwim acrofs a rapid river, and to 
endure heat and cold. He himfelf obferves, 
that he wrote hifiories for him in large cha- 
radlers, with his own hand ; that without 
quitting his father’s houfe, he might be ac- 
quainted with the exploits and the laws of 
his anceftors ; and he as carefully avoided all 
obfcene difcourfe before liim, as if he had 
been in the prefence of the vellal virgins. 
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Thus Cato early trained up his (bn to vir- 
tue. He indeed found that he had an amiable 
difpofition, and was fond of learning ; but 
his body being too weak to undergo hard 
labour, his father was obliged to remit foroe- 
what of the feverity of his difcipline. The 
weaknefs of his conilitution did not, how- 
ever, prevent his being a good foldier; for 
he particularly diftinguiflied himfelf in the 
battle fought by Paulus j^milius againft Per- 
feusy where his fword being llruck out of his 
hand, he, by the alTillance of his friends, 
cleared the place, and recovered it again *. 
This aftion was highly applauded by the ge- 
neral; and there is ftill extant a letter writ- 
ten hy Cato to his fon, wherein he commends 
his concern at loling his fword, and the bra- 
very with which he recovered it. 

While Cato was poor, he thought nothing 
more lhameful than to quarrel with his flaves 
on the account of his belly ; but, when his 
circumftances were mended, and he gave 
frequent entertainments to his friends, he, 
after the repaft, always corredled with lea- 
thern thongs, thofe who had neglected to 
give due attendance, or had fuffered any of 
the provilions to be fpoiled. He alfo con- 
trived means to fet them at variance ; for 
their having a good underftanding among 
them, filled him with fear and fulpicion ; ’ 
and, when any of, them committed a cpme 
worthy of death, he, on their b6ing found 

* See a more particular account of this event 
in the life oi Paulus uEmiliusy in vol. ii. p. 207. 

' guilty 
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guilty by their fellow-fervants, puniflied 
them accordingly. His thirlt for riches en- 
creafing, he abandoned agriculture, for more 
lucrative employments, and purchafed ponds, 
•hot fprings, paftures, and wood-lands; by 
which mea,ns he acquired a great revenue. 
He was guilty alfo of a very extraordinary 
kind of ufury: he obliged thofe to whom he 
lent money on interell, to form themfelves 
into a company, for inftance, of fifty mer- 
chants, and to lit out fifty fliipy, wherein he 
had one lhare, which was taken care of by 
one of his freedmen, who failed with them as 
his faftor. He alfp lent money on ufury to 
fuch of his flaves as had a mind to engage in 
trade ; and, to incline his fon to follow his 
example, heufed to fay. That he was worthy 
of immortal glory, who could fhew by his 
accounts, that what he had added to his 
ellate, exceeded what he had received from 
his ancellors. 

Cato was far advanced in ye^rs, when two 
ambalTadors arrived at Ro^ne from Athens, Car- 
tieades the academic, and Diogenes the ftoic. 
'Thefe philofophers were admired by theyouth 
moft diftinguifhed for their learning, who 
heard them with inexprelfible pleafure, and 
were particularly charmed with the graces and 
force of Canneades^s oratory ; the greateft and 
moft polite people in Rome were foon his audi- 
tors ; and his fame, like a mighty wind, rufh- 
ing thro’ the city, it was every where faid, 
that a Greek was arrived, who, by his elo- 
quence, calmed the moft turbulent paffions, 
and infpired the Roman youth with fuch a love 
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of wirdom, that renouncing bufinefs and di- 
verfions, they with an enthuiialUc ardour ap* 
plied themfelves to the lludy of philofophy. 

Even the old men were highly picafed, and 
• were fdled with the utmoll delight at feeing 
their youth thus eagerly receive the Grecian 
literature, and frequent the company of thele 
extraordinary men. -Their firll difeourfes 
were tranflated into Latin by Gains Acilius, 
one of the chief of the fenate, and univer- 
fally fpread abroad- Cato, however, was 
highly dilpleafed, from his apprehenfions left 
the youth Ihould prefer the glory of fpeak- 
inp- to that of diliin^uilhins: themfelves in . 
arms; and therefore going to the fenate, 
■blamed the magiilrates for detaining fo long, 
ambaffadors who could perfuade the people 
to agree to v/hatever they pleafed. “ You 
“ ought, faid he, fpeedily to determine their 
“ affair, that they may return to their fchools, 

“ and inftruifl tlie Grecian children, that the 
“ Roman youth m.ay be left to attend their 
own laws and magiftrates, as they did be- 
“ fore their arrival.” This was not fpoken 
out of any particular enmity to Carneades, but 
from Catc\ being an enemy to philofophy, 

- and his tuking.a pride in fiiew'ng that he de- 
fpiled the Grecian muies, and all foreign eru^ 
dition ; for he ufed to rail even Socrates him- 
fel; a prating JeditiOus fellonv, nvho had endea- 
•vonrid all in. his ponver, .to tyrannise ouer his 
country, by abrogating ancient cvjlcms, and lead^ 
ing his fell o~M cJ:'zens into nenx} opinions, con^ 
trary to the davjs. And to diffiiade his fon 
from applying to any of the Grecian fciences, 

.he 
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he cried with a loud voice, as if filled with a 
prophetic fpirit, that the Romans n.mitU be 
deft r eyed <vjhen once they became infeded nvitb 
Greek. Time has however lufficiently Ihewa 
the folly of this wayward predidlion ; for 
when the Grecian literature flourifhed at 
Rome, and all kind of learning was efiee.Tied, 
that city was at thenigheft pitch of glory 
. and power. 

, Nor was Cato lefs an enemy to the Grecian 
'phyficians than to their philofophers : for 
hearing that the king of Perfta lent for Uip^ 
.p'oerates, and offered him a reward of many 
talents; and that he anfwered, “ I wiil-never 
make ufe of my Ikill in favour of Barba- 
fians, who are enemies to the Greeks he 
aflerted, that this was an oath taken by all 
phyficians, and enjoined his fon never to 
truft himfelf in their hands ; adding, that he 
. himfelf had ’written a fmall treatife, in which 
were feveral preferiptions, which he had ufed 
with good fuccefs when any of^ his family 
-w'ere fick, maintaining, that by the affiftance 
of thefe remedies, with his regimen, he pre- 
ferved himfelf, and all that belonged to him, 
in perfect health. 

After the death of his wife, his fon married 
the daughter of Paulus Mmilius', but he him- 
felf continued a widower, yetnotwithftanding 
his, being much advanced in years, he was 
far from obferving the rules of continence ; 
for he had an intrigue with a young flave. 
One day, as Ihe was palTing with a haughty 
air to Cato's bed-chamber, his fon, wimout 
ipeaking to her, gave her an angry look, and 

turned 
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turned from her with an air of indignation* 
This coming to the knowledge of the old 
man, he, on finding that his commerce with the 
flave was far from being agreeable either to 
his fon, or his daughter-in-law, took no no- 
tice of what had palled ; but the next morn- 
ing early when he was going with his ufual 
company to the Forum, he called aloud to 
one Saloniusy who had been his fecretary, 
afking him if his daughter was yet married. 
Salonius anfwered. That fhe was not, and 
never Ihould, without his confent. Why- 
then, I have found out a fit hulban'd for her, 
replied Caio^ provided Ihe can bear with the 
inequality of age : he is in every other re- 
fpeft unexceptionable, but he .is very old. 
The other then returned, that he left the dif- 
pofal of her entirely to him ; and Cato, with- 
* out any farther ceremony cried, I will be thy 
fon-in-law. Salonius was extremely fuprized, 
and thinking himfelf much too mean, to have 
the leaf! hopes of entering into an alliance 
with a perfon of confular dignity, no fooner 
found tnat Cato was in earneft, than he em- 
. braced the offer with great joy and thank- 
fulnefs ; and the marriage contraft was figned 
as foon as they came to the Forum. While 
preparations were making for the nuptids, 
Cato^s fon, attended by iome of his friends 
and relations, w'ent to his father, and afked 
him. What offence he had committed to in- 
duce him to give him a mother-in-law? On 
which Cato immediately replied, “ There is 
no offence, my fon; in all thy behaviour 
I find no caufe of complaint. I am only 

» “ defirous 
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** defirous of having more fuch fons, and of 
“ leaving my country more fuch citizens.” 

. Cato had indeed a fon by this fecond ^ 
wife, whom he called Salonius from his mo- 
ther’s father. But his eldeft fon died in his 
praetorlhip. His father . frequently mentions 
him in his works, as a perfon of extraordi- 
nary merit ; yet he bore his lofs with a philo- 
fophic temper, without fulFering it to inter- 
rupt him in his application to affairs of 
Hate. < 

His caufing the deftruflion of Carthage was 
the laft affair of a public nature in which he 
engaged. Majfm'ffay king of Numidia., being 
at war w'ith the Carthaginians ^ Cato was fent * 
into Africa to learn the caufe of their quarrel. 
Mafpnijfa had been long the friend and ally of 
the Romans^ and the Carthaginians had alfo 
been in alliance with them, ever fince the 
great vidlory obtained by the elder who 

llripped them of a confiderable part of their 
dominions, and obliged them to pay a heavy 
tribute. Cato, on his arrival at Carthage, 
finding that tity not in a low and declining 
condition, as the Romans imagined ; but full 
of men capable of bearing arms, furniflied 
with warlike flores, and abounding in wealth, 
returned haftily to Rome, where he told the 
fenate, that all the misfortunes of the C<2/- 
thaginians had rather cured them of their 
folly, than drained them of their forces ; 
that the Rofnans, in their wars with them, 
inflead of weakening, had rendered them 
more warlike and experienced j that their 

‘ battles 
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battles with the Numidians were only exer- 
cifes by which they were trained up, that 
they might one day be able to cope with the 
Remans ; that the late peace was a mere name, 
and nothing more than a fulpenfion of arms ; 
and that they .only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to renew the war. At the con- 
clufion of this fpeech, it is faid, that he 
Ihook his gown, and purpofely dropping 
fome figs he had brought from Africa, they 
were taken up, and being admired for their 
beauty and largenefs, he faid, that the 
country where that fruit gTew, was but three 
days fail ixom-Rome. But his enmity to Car- 
* tha^e is more evidently fliewn, in his never 
giving his opinion in the fenate on any other 
fubjedt, without concluding with the words, 
Jt is my opinion that Carthage Ihould be 
“ deltroyed*.” 

How- 


* Cato the Cenfor is far from being an amia* 
ble charadlcr ; but no addon of his life, in tlie 
eye of reafon and humanity, appears fo incon- 
fiftent with every fentiment of julHce and bene- 
volence, as this condudl with refpedl to the 
Carthaginians, How poor was the artifice of 
dropping thefe figs, as a bait to the luxurious ! 
How mean the fear, that made him dread a na- 
tion humbled by the calamities of war, left in 
fome future time they fhould again become for- 
midable ! And how unjuft and cruel ^were his 
inceflant endeavours, in the mid ft of peace, to 
• unflieath 
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However, no fooner was this third Punic 
war begun, which proved fo fatal to Car- 
' thagey and which Cato had taken fuch pains 
to kindle, than he died, leaving behind him 
feveral hiftories, and other works on various 
I fubjefts, particularly a book on country af- 
fairs ; in which he treats of making cakes, 
and preferving fruit. He left one fon by his 
fecond wife, who, as hath been already faid, 
was called Saloniusy and^a grandfon by the ^ 
fon of his firfl wife, who died before him. 

Cato Salonius dying during the time of his 
prastorlhip, left a fon called Marcus, who 
was the father of Cato the philofopher, the 
greateft and beft man of the age in which he 
live^. ^ 

I 

Having related the moll remarkable adlions 
of Arijiides and Cato, we find, upon carefully 
examining them, that they both advanced 
themfelves by their virtue and abilities. It 
is true, Arijiides appeared when Athens had 
not arifen to its utmofi: fplendor, and when 
its chief magiftrates were poflefied of only . 
moderate fortunes. But Cato, from a petty • 
village, and a country life, launched into 
tlie commonwealth, at a time w’hen the great- 
nefs of family, diftributions among the peo- 
ple, and courting their favour with the ut- 
I znoU fervility, were alone regarded ; for the 

nnfheath the fword, in order to extirpate a 
people only becaule it might be done with 
fafety ! 
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Romans, being elated with the ftrength and 
liability of the commonwealth, took delight 
in humbling thofe who were candidates for 
any preferment. 

With refpedl to their military glory, 

JHdes was never commander in chief in any 
a£lion ; for Miltiades obtained the vi6lory at 
Marathon ; The?nifiocles at Salarnis ; and Pau-~ 
fanias at Rlataa. While Cato obtained the 
chief praife for his conduft and courage, not 
only in the Spanijh war, in which he com- 
manded, as conful ; h}it ?xThermopylee, when 
he had onlv the poll of tribune, he acquired 
the glory o^ the vidory, by opening a way for 
the Romans to rufh in upon Antiochus, and at- 
tack his troops in the rear ; for* that vic- 
tory was indilputably Catd*s work. YtiCato 
adaed but little to the Roman empire, which, 
was then very ex ten five; but the warlike ex- 
peditions, jn which was engaged, 

are the nobleft and moil important aftions the 
Greeks ever performed. The demolition of , 
the walls of the spanijh towns, and the de- ^ 
feat of Antiochus, cannot be compared with 
the deflrudlion of fo many thoufand Perjians 
both by fea and land in the war with Xerxes. • 
In all thefe noble exploits, Arijiides was in- 
ferior to none in valour; but he left the glory 
and the laurels, as well as the wealth and 
money, to thofe who defired them more : for 
he was above them. Cato was perpetually 
boafting, and preferring himfelf to all others, 
though in one of his orations he acknow- J 
ledges, that it is equally abfurd either to j 
. praife 
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praife or difpraife one’s felf. Modelly in- 
deed greatly contributes to that mildnefs of 
temper which fo well becomes a llatefman, 

• but the pride and ambition of Cato rendered 
his temper harlh and morofe. Arijiides by 
generoufly affifting Themijioclesf his enemy, 
and afting as an officer under him, had the 
glory of contributing to reftore the city of 
Athens ; while CatOy by oppofing Scipio, al- 
jnoil; defeated his expedition againft the 
Carthaginians y and at laft, by continually 
calumniating him, made him retire from 
Rome. With refpeft to the moft amiable 
virtues, 'juftice, temperance, and humanity, 
Arijiides had the advantage ; but he carried 
his difintfc-ellednefs too far; for juftice does 
not require that a man ftiould be ufeful 
to others, and pay no regard to the intereft 
of himfelf and his family. The temperance 
and frugality of both were commendable ; but 
to what purpofe did Cato hoard up wealth 
-which he did not dare to ufe ? or what mo- 
tive but the extremeft avarice could he have 
to employ fo many arts of acquiring wealth, 
while he efteemed boiled turnips moft de- 
licious food. 
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fCyi^^^RJUSIS, the father of P/?;//o?5^. 
^* ’ ?nefiy had a finccu'e friend fliip^ for 
^ M Cajfc'idery whom he, entertained 
Ct ^ wi'.h orrcat fplendorin his houfe at 
Megalopolis ; in return, Cajfan- 
deVf after the death of Craujh., endeavoured 
to repay the father’s hofpitable Idndnefs, by 
the care he took in the education of Philipce~ 
men, his orphan fon, whom he caufed to be 
trained up to the precepts of philofophy. 

Phtlipcemen had an infatiable ambition, and 
was fomewhat rough and choleric. He ftrove 
to referable Epaminondas, and was not much 
inferior to him in valour, conduft, and in- 
corruptible integrity : he had even front 

his 
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liis childhood a ftrong propenfity to war, and 
applied himfelf to fuch arts as had a rela- 
tion to it,- as horfcmanfliip, and the ma- 
nagement of, his weapons. ' When he began 
to bear arms in the incurlions which his 
fellow-citizens ufed to make againft the 
Spartans iov the fake of pillage, he would al- 
ways march out the firft, and return the laft. 
At his leifure time he endeavoured to add to 
his ftrength and aftivity by hunting, and la- 
bouring in his grounds, he having a good 
eflate about twenty furlongs from the town. 
At break of day he ufually went to work, 
either in his vineyard, or at the plough, from 
which he returned to the town, and employ- 
ed his time in public bulinefs, with his 
friends, or the magiftrates ; he returned to 
'his farm every day after dinner and fupper, 
and at night threw himfelf on the lirft mat- 
trafs, where he flept till morning. He alfo 
fpent much of his time in hearing the dif- 
courfes, and ftudying the writings of phi- 
loibphers, and of fuch authors as treated on 
the art of war, and the manner of drawing 
up an army in order of bat>.':.^ He was 
indeed too much addifled to’war, and had a 
contempt for all who were not foldiers ; but 
he endeavoured to .improve his eftate, that 
he might be free from all temptation of wrong- 
ing others. 

When he was thirty years of age, Clesntenes, 
king of Sparta^ furprifed Me^iolopolis by night. 
Philopccmen ran to aliid his fellow-citizens ; 
but tho’ he was unable to drive the enemy 
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out of the town, he made head againft 
them, and gave the citizens time to eicape. 

His horfe was killed under him ; and having 
received feveral wounds, he himfelf efcaped 
with difficulty, and was the laft man in the 
retreat. They all retired to MeffenCf where 
CJeomenes fent to let them know, that he 
would reftore their town, their goods, and 
their territory. They were pleafed with the offer, 
and eager to return ; h\il Philopcemen prevent- 
ed them by reprefenting, that what he called 
rekoring the city, was taking the citizens, 
in order to keep the pla^e with the greater 
fecurity j but that he would not flay long to 
guard empty houfes. Cleomenest however, 
deftrbyed great part of the city, and carried 
away much booty. 

King Antigonus coming fome time after to 
fuccour the Achaans^ they united their forces, 
and marched againll Cleomenes, who had 
feized the avenues, and was advantageoufly 
polled on the hills qf Sellajia. Antigonus drew 
up his army, in order to force him from his 
poll. Philopcemen, with his citizens, was 
placed among the horfe, fupported by the Il- 
lyrian foot, who clofed one of the wings. 
They were ordered to keep their ground, and 
not to engage, till they faw a red robe lifted 
up on the point of a fpear, in the other wing, 
where the king fought in perfon. Thele 
orders were obeyed by the Achaans ; but the 
Illyrian infantry fell brilkly upon the enemy, 
and Euclidas, the brother of Cleomcnes, obferv- 
ing the foot thus feparated from the horfe, 
ordered a body of light armed troops to wheel 

about, 
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about, and charge the Illyrians behind. This 
threw them into confufion ; when Philopoemenf 
confidering that the light armed troops might 
be eafilydifperfed, went to the king’s officers to 
propofe the performance of it ; but looking 
on him as a ralh inconliderate young man, 
they paid no regard to his advice. He there- 
fore attacked thofe troops with his own ci- 
tizens, and foon put them to flight, with a 
great flaughter. , Then to encourage the 
array to make a general attack, while the ene- 
my were in confufion, he difmounted but 
while he was thus fighting, in his heavy 
horfeman’s armour, on rough uneven ground, 
full of Iprings, both his thighs were ftruck 
through with a javelin, fo that the point 
came out on the other fide. He flood as if 
he had been fliackled, and was unable to 
move ; for the thong in the middle of the 
weapon rendered it difficult to be drawn out. 
But the battle being now at the^hottefl, his 
impatience to be engaged, enabled him to 
make fuch efforts to move his legs, that he at 
laft broke the flafi^, and ordering the pieces 
to be pulled out, ran with his fword through 
the midft of thofe who were fighting in the 
firft ranks, animating the men, and firing 
them with emulation. 

This a6Uon brought Philopcemen into great 
reputation, and Antigonus offered him very 
advantageous conditions to engage him to 
enter into his fervice. But Philopoeden hearing 
there was a war in CretCj went thither, and 
having fpent a conliderable time in that 
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ifland, with men diftinguifhed for their bra- 
very, and military knowledge, returned with 
fuch fame, that the Achaans immediately 
chofe him general of the horfe. Their ca- 
valry had at that time neither experience nor 
courage ; they rode on little horfes, the 
cheapen they could procure, and when the 
men were to march, they commonly hired 
others to fervein' their ftead, while they (laid 
at home. Philopccjnen endeavoured to infpire 
all the youn^g men with martial ardour ; he 
continually reviewed and exercifed them, and 
by making them frequently engage in mock 
fkirmilhes, rendered them ftrong and bold, 
adtive and vigorous. By ufe they acquired 
fuch command of their horfes, and obtained 
fuch readinefs in their various evolutions, 
whether performed feparately or together, 
that the whole number refembled a fingle 
body adluated by an internal principle. In 
a great battle which the Achaam fought with 
the Eleans and JEtoUans, near the river La^ 
riJJ'iLs^ Damophantusy general of the Elean 
horfe, lingled out Philopcejnen, and rode up 
to him full fpeed ; but Philopcemen prevented 
the blow, by ftriking him dead with his 
fpear ; and from thence forward was univer- 
fally celebrated as one who in perfQnal va- 
lour yielded not to’ the youngeft, nor to the 
oldell in good condudt, and all the qualities 
of a general. 

The Achaans formerly ufed light, thin, 
and narrow bucklers, and Ihort javelins ; 
but he introduced a larger buckler, and the 
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long pike, and perfuaded them to arm their 
heads, bodies, thighs, and legs ; and' in- 
ilead of loofe (kirmilhing, to fight firmly 
foot to foot. Having thus brought them all 
to wear armour, he turned their fondnefs for 
drefs and idle expence, to the defire of mak- 
ing a fine appearance in their warlike equi- 
page. Nothing then was to be feen in the 
Ihops but artificers employed in making 
breaft-plates, bucklers, and bridles adorned 
with gold and filver ; nothing in the places 
of exercifes, but young men riding and ex- 
ercifing their arms ; while the women were 
frequently feen embroidering military vefts 
for both the cavalry and infantry. Mean 
while the fight of their rich armour raifed 
their fpirits, and quickened their courage : 

. they wore it with pleafure, and by conftant 
•life it became light and eafy, and they 
longed for nothing more than to try it with 
an enemy. 

■ At that time the Achaans were at war with 
Ivlachanidas, tyrant of Sparta^ who watched 
all opportunities of rendering himfelf mailer 
of all Peloponvefts,. On his attacking the 
1^'Jantineanst Phihpcemen marched againlt 
him. They met near Mantineuy and drew 
up in fight of that city, having not only the 
'whole lirength of their feveral cities, but a 
confiderable number of mercenaries. At the 
beeiuninp^ of the battle, Machanidasy with 
his hired troops, broke thro* the fpearmen 
and Parentines placed by Philcpcemen in the 
front to cover the Achaans ; and having 
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j)ut them to flight, followed the chace with* 
out attacking the Acheean army, which flood 
Arm. At this unfortunate beginning, the 
reft of the confederates gave themfeivcs over 
for loft; but Philopoemen feemed .to flight it 
as of fmall confequence, and fuffered Ma~ 
chanidas to purfue the fugitives till he was at 
a great diflance, and then fuddeiily charged 
the Laccdamoniamy .who were deferred by 
their horfe, and without a commander. Thus 
Philopermen overthrew them with a great 
flaughter, above 4000 being faid to be killed 
on the fpot. He then faced about againfl: 
Meckanidasy who was returning with his 
mercenaries from the purfuit.. There hap- 
pened to be a broad ditch between them, in- 
to which Machanidas’h horfe, feeling the ipeur, 
ventured to leap : but as he was mounting 
the other fide, P bilopcemen rode up, and ftrik- 
ing Machanidas with all his force, tumbled 
him dead into the ditch. The Achaans were 
fo pleafed with this viftory, and the fuccefs 
of this Angle combat, that they erected ^ 
brazen ftatue to Philopermen at Delphi\ in the 
pofture in which he hilled the tyrant. 

, A little after this viftory, Philopermen be- 
ing at the Nemean games, fliewed his army 
drawn up in order of battle with all their 
exercifes and evolutions, after which he en- 
tered the theatre, while the muficians were 
Anging for the prize, attended by a number 
of nis foldiers dreffed in their military vefts, 
and Scarlet tunics. At their coming in, one 
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Tylades was accidentally finging this verfe out 
of the of Timotheus. 

\ 

Glory and freedom Greece from me receives. 

The whole theatre call their eyes on Philo^ 
paemen^ and clapped their hands, being tranf* 
ported with the hopes of recovering their 
former glory. 

Philip, king of Macedon, imagining that 
Philopcemen would be the only obftacle to his 
bringing the Ach jeans into fubjeftion, pri- 
vately Tent fome perfons to Argos to aflaf- 
ilnate him } but this bafe defign being 
difeovered, it only ferved to render him in- 
famous, and the objeft of the hatred of all 
Greece. When xltitBceotians were befieging Me^ 
gar a, and were ready to ftorm the town, on a 
groundlefs rumour, that Philopcetnen was com- 
ing with fuccours, they fled, leaving their 
fcaling-ladders faftened to the walls, Nabis, 
who, after the death of Machanidas, became 
tyrant of Sparta had furprifed Mejfene at a 
time when Philopcemen was out of command, , 
and that great maif endeavoured to perfuade 
LyCipp us, the Ach/ean general, to fuccour 
Mejfene ; but the place being taken, he con- 
fidered i| as entirely loft. On this Philo- 
poemcn refolved to go without any commifljoh, 
only followed by his own citizens, who con- 
fidered him as formed for command: and 
no fooner heard of his approach, than he 
Hole oft' with his army at the farther gate of 
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the city, thinking himfelf happy in being 
able to nrakc his clcape, and Phiiopesmen 
entered it without oppolition. 

He afterwards cnteicd into the fervicc of 
the Gorippnians in the ifle of CretCy where he 
made war not openly in the held ; but fought 
the Cretans at their own weapons, turning 
their ftratagems againfi: themfelvcs, and fcon 
made them fenfible that they were only 
like children ufino: low and trifiinir arts 
againil a man of w'ifdom and experience. 
Having managed the war with great bravery 
and reputation, he returned to Pelopon?iefusy 
where Philip had been defeated by Titus ^:n- * 
tins, and Nahis was at war both with the Ro^ 
mans and Ach^rans. He was foon cliofen. 
general againft Nahis ; but venturing a battle 
by fea, had the dlfadvantage, and the enemy 
elated with their victory, laid fiege to C^- 
ihium. Philopm?;ien no fooner heard of this, 
than he failed towards that town, and landing 
in the night, when they had no fufpicion of 
his approach, killed many of the enemy, and 
burnt their camp. 

As he was marching a/ew days after thro' 
fome narrow pafles, Nahis fuddcnly came 
upon him. The Achaans were ftruck with 
fear and confternation, and defpaired of ever 
efcaping : but Philoparmcn making a halt, 
view'ed the ground, and then advancing only 
a few paces, and changing the pofition of 
his troops, according to the nature of the 
place, removed all apprehenfions from his 
men, and then charging, put the enemy to 

flight 
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I flight. When feeing that ttiey did not fly 
towards the city, but difperfed themfelves 
about the country, which was very woody 
and uneven, he founded a retreat, and en- 
camped by broad day-hght; then forefeeing 
that the enemy would endeavour in the dark 
• to fleal feparatcly into the city, he pofled 
ftrong parties of the Achaans near the walls, 
and by this means many of them fell into 
their hands ; for Kabis\ men returning as 
the chance of flight had difperfed them, were 
caught like birds ere they could enter the 
place. 

The bravery and conduft of Philopcemen 
were now celebrated in all the theatres of 
Greece. Nabis being at length flain by the 
toll an Si every thing at Sparta was thrown 
into cpnfufion, and Fhilcpcsmen fqizing this 
' opportunity, advanced thither with his ar- 
my, and by the united force of perfuafioii 
and fear, brought the whole city under the , 
fubjeclion of the Acheeans. His behaviour on 
this occafion was luch, that he gained the 
cfteem of the Spartans themfelves, who hoped 
that he would be the friend and defender of 
their liberty: and having raifed i zo talents 
by the fale of Nabis*s houfe and efFefts, they 
decreed tiiat the money fliould be prefented 
i to him ; but fo high an opinion had the peo- 
► pie of PbUcpa:?nen’s virtue and difinterelied- 
nefs, that none among them cared to mention 
it to him. At length tliis commiflion was In- 
trufled to Tiniclaus, with w'hom Vhilcpcetnen 
had lodged at Sparta', and in return he went 
VoL. IJf, O to 
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to Megalopolisj where he was entertained by 
Philopctmen ; but being ftruck with admira- 
tion at his frugality and integrity, he judged 
that he was not to fee tempted by money, and 
therefore pretending* other bufinefs, returned 
without mentioning a word of the prcfent. 
Being fent again, he afted juft as before ; but 
the third time he with much difficulty inform- 
ed Philopamen of the teftiroony the city of 
Sparta had given him of their regard That 
great man hearkened to him with pleafure, 
and then going with him to Sparta^ advifed 
the people not to bribe their friends, on 
whom virtue they might depend without ex- 
pence : but to buy off thofe bad men who 
were perpetually difturbing the city with 
their fediiious fpeeches. 

Achaavs having afterwards made Dio- 
phones their general, he refolved to chaftifc 
the Spartans, whom he heard were railing 
new commotions : upon which they, prepar- 
ing for war, embroiled all Pelopennefus. Phi- 
lopamen endeavoured to make Diophaves fen- 
fible, that while Antiochus and the Romans 
were contending with powerful armies in the 
heart of Greece, he ought to difiemble and 
pafs by many injuries to keep all quiet at 
home. But Diephanes joining with Titus F la- 
minins, the Reman general, marched directly 
to Sparta, on Philopamen getting into 

the town, though a private man, kept out 
both the Roman conful and the general of A- 
chaa, and having appeafed the difturbances 
in the city, again united it to the Achaans. 

But 
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But afterwards the Lacedeemonians rebelling 
again while Philopcemen hirafelf was general, 
he put to death, according to Polybius, eighty, 
or according to Arijiocratesy 350 citizens, 
razed the walls, and gave a confiderable part 
of their territory to the Mevalopolitans, He 
likewife carried to^c>&<<-« all whohad been made 
free of Sparta by the tyrants, except 3000, who 
would not fubmit to banilhment, and thofe ^ 
he cruelly fold for flaves ; ,and abrogating 
the laws of Lycurgus, forced them to educate 
their youth after the manner of Jchaans, 
But this reftraint was of fliort duration ; for 
• by the confent of the Romans, they foon for- 
fook the Acheean cuftoms, and as much as 
poffible re-eftabliflied their ancient difci- 
pline. 

When Antiochus was overcome, the Romans 
prclTed harder upon Greece, and furrounding 
the Achaans with their forces, the leading 
jnen in the feveral cities went over to their in- 
terell. Upon this occalion Philopcemen fome- 
times yielded to the neceflity of the. times ; 
but generally continued Heady, and ufed his 
utmoH endeavours to keep all who were con- 
iiderable either for their wealth or eloquence, 
firm in the defence of their common liberty. 
After the defeat of Antiochus, Manias the Ro^ 
man conful, endeavoured to perfuade the A- 
chceans to fuffer the banilhed Spartans to re- 
turn to their country j but this was oppofed 
by Philopcemen, who was not willing that they 
ihould be obliged to the Romans: but the 
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next year, when he himfelf was general, he 
permitted them to go to Sparta. 

Philopoemen being now fevent'- years old, and 
the eighth time general, was in hopes of 
palling the reit of his days in quiet: but 

thefe hopes were vain. It is faid, that hearing 
a great commander pi'aifed, he replied, that 
there was no great account to be made of a 
man, who had uiffcied himfelf to be taken 
alive by his enemies. But how blind is man 
with refpedh to futurity !■ A few days after, 
hearing that Dinocrates, a MeJJen 'ian, and diis 
particular enemy, had induce ! the MeJJ’cnians 
to revolt from the Achccafts, and was about 
to feizea fmad town called Colo?iis, notvvith- 
llanding his being ill, he hixixed to Illegal epo- i 
Its, and took from thence a choice body of 
horfe, compofed of the chi f perfons in the ' 
city, who from their affection to him, and 
their love of glory, defired to accompany 
him. They marched towards Mjjeue, and 
meeting with Diuccrates. charged and routed 
him ; but a body of 500 frefh men coming to ‘ 
his relief, the enemy rallied ; and Fhiicpce- 
men fearing that he Ihould be furrounded, re- 
treated, bringing up the rear inperfon, none 
of the enemy daring to approach near him. 
Being defirous of faving every man, he fo 
often faced about, that he was at lafl: left 
alone amidft a great number of his enemies, 
who attacking him. at a didance with their 
darts, drove him up to fteep and ftony places,- \ 
where his horfe could fcarcely pafs. He was 
weakenec?" with^ licknefs and fatigue, and his 

horfe 
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horfe at laft ftumbling, threw him, when re- 
ceiving a wound in his head, he lay fpeech- 
lefs, and the enemy thinking him dead, be- 
gan to ftrip him : but foon feeing him lift up 
his head, and open his eyes, they ruflied in 
crowds upon him, bound his hands behind 
him, and led him away, infulting him with, 
the moft opprobrious language. 

Mejfenia?ist on his approach, thronged 
to the gates of the city: but no fooner faw Pbi- 
appear in a manner fo unfuitable to 
'the glory of his great exploits, than ftruck 
- with the vanity and inconllancy of Fortune, 
.many of them wept, and began to offer him 
confolation, adding, that they ought to re- 
member that they owed their liberty to him 
when he drove away Nahis. While a few, fo 
pay their court to Dinocrates, were for tor- 
meilting and putting him to death. Thefe' 
thrufl: him into a dark dungeon underground, 
.which having no doors, was covered with a 
ftone ; this was inftantly rolled to the mouth 
of the dungeon, and having placed a guard 
about it they left him. 

Mean while Fhilopaemeri ^ men recovering 
themfelves after tlieir flight, and fearing he 
was dead, fince they could not fee him ; made 
a ftand, calling him with loud cries, and re- 
proaching each other for fuffering their gene- 
ral to lofe his life, in endeavouring to pre- 
ferve theirs. After making a diligent fearch, 
and a Arid enquiry, they at laft heard that 
he was taken, when they foon fpread the 
news through all the towns in The 
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Achaans deeply afilifted at this misfortune, 
fent to demand him, and at the fame time 
affembled their army, for his refcue. 

Dinocrates y however, fearing that Philo • 
pcemen would be faved, refolved to be before- 
hand with the Achaans ; and therefore, as 
foon as night had difperfed the multitude, he 
fcut in the executioner with poifon, ordering 
him not to leave him till he had taken it. He 
found Philcpamen lying down wrapt in his 
cloak, and opprefled with grief and trouble. 
On his feeing tne light, and the man Handing, 
by him with the poifon, he fat up, and tak- 
ing the cup, aiiced him if he had heard any 
thing of his body of horfe, and particularly of 
Lycortas ? he anlwered, that moft of them had 
got oft fafe. At this Philopasmen fmiling, 
cried, “ It is well that we are not every way 

unfortunate;*’ and drinking up the poifon, 
laid himfelf down again, and foon expired. 

Ail Achtsa were afflided at the news of his 
death, and the youth, with fome of the prin- 
cipal perfons or the leveral cities met at Me- 
gakpolisy with the refolution to take imme- 
diate revenge. Lycortas was chofen general, 
who attacking the Mejfenians ravaged their 
country, till by common confent they fub- 
mitted to the Achaans. Dinocrates killed 
himfelf to prevent his falling into their 
hands. Thofe who 'voted for Pbilopcemen'% 
death, were flain by the Acheeansy and thOfe 
who propofcd his being tormented, were car- 
ried away as prifoners. Having burnt his 
body, V and put his alhes into an urn, they 
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inarched home with a mixture of triumphal i 
and funeral pomp, wearing crowns of vifto- 
ryon their heads, and attended by their cap- - J 
tives in fetters. The urn was carried by i 
FolyhiuSf the general s fon, but it was fo 
covered with garlands and ribbons, that fcarce 
any of it could be feen. The people from 
all the towns and villages in the way, flocked 
to meet them, and fainting and touching the 
urn, joined the proccffion, and went to Mega- 
lopolisy where the old men, with the women 
and children, mingled with" the reft ; and 
the whole city was filled with cries and lamen- 
tations for the lofs of Philopaemen» Thus he , 
was honourably interred ; the prifoners were 
there ftoned by his monument : after which 
many ftatues were erefted, and other honours 
decreed him by the feveral cities. 
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S Flulntus FlamznhiSy whom 
^ ^ >aT we chufe for a parallel to Philo- 
^ was warm m nis enmity and 

W W friendlhip, but his anger was 

foon appeafed ; and he was con- 
ilant and indefatigable in conferring benefits. 
Tliofe whom he had obliged, he treated with 
as much civility and refpedt, as if the obliga- 
tion had been conferred on himfelf. He was 
defirous of performing the bell: and the great- 
eft a6lions, and received more pleafure from 
thofe who needed his aflillance, than from 
thofe who were capable of ferving him ; 
confidering the former as objects on which 
he might exert his virtue, and the latter as 
his competitors in glory. 

As 
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• As Rome was then engaged in many wars» 
her youth applied themfelves to arms, and 
Titus was early taught the art of war. He 
was tribune under the conful Marcellus, who 
was cut off in an ambufcade’laid by 
bal ; and afterwards obtaining the govern- 
ment of Tare 7 itum, and the adjacent country, 
became as diftins-uilhed for his adminiftra- 
tion of juflice as for his mditary Ceil!, which 
occafioned his being cholen leader of the two 
colonies fent to the cities of Cejj': and Nartiia. 
This infpired him with loftier thoughf^, and. 
he endeavoured to pafs over the previous of- 
•fices of tribune of the people, prietor and 
aedile, to afpire immediately to the conful- 
ihip : Fuivhis and Manliusy tribunes of the 
people, alledged the indecency of fuflc'-ing 
fo young a man, wijo was not yet initiated 
into the firJl: inylreries of government, to in- 
trude, in contempt of the lawsy into the fb- 
vereign power : but the fenate remitting the 
affair to the choice of the people, they elecfcd 
him conful with Sextus JEliusy though he was 
■ not* thirty years of age. 

The w-^ar agalnft Philip king of Macedon 
fell by lot to Pitus., which was extremely for- 
'tunate to the Romans j as the drawing the 
other flates from the alfiflance of that prince, 
required a general who could employ the 
methods of mildnefs and perfuafion, rather 
than one who would endeavour to fuccecd 
merely by violence and war. Greece had hi- 
therto held but little correfpondence with the 
Romans, and only then begun to concern it- 
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felf with their affairs ; and therefore would 
have been more averfe to embracing a foreign 
authority, had not T^itus been endued with an 
humane difpofition, an inlinuating addrefs, 
and above all, a conftar.t regard tojuftice. 

perceived that Sulpitius and Publius ^ 
his predeceflbrs in that command, had trifled 
away a great part of the year in ollentation 
of their new acquired honours, and in ' 
the adminiftration of civil afi'airs ; after 
which, in the clofe of the year, they joined 
.the army, and by this artifice prolonged 
their dignity another year, ading the conful 
in the firft, and the general in the latter. 
But Ti/us flighting thefc^.domeftic honours, 
and folely bent on the vigc3rt)us prof^cution of 
the war, requelled the-fenate that tne com- 
mand of the fleet might be given, to his bro- 
ther Luciusy and took with him a body of 
chofen troops, confifting of three thoufand of 
thofe who .under Scipio had defeated Afdrubal 
in Spairty and Hannibal in Africa. With thefe 
forces he got fafe to Epirus *, where he 
found Publius encamped oppofite to. Philips 
who had long poflefled the paflage over the 
river Apfusy and the llreights there, while 
Publiusy from the natural ftrength of the 
place, was unable to effcdl any thing againll 
him. Titus therefore taking upon himfelf 
the command of the army, difmifled Publius y 

* Now a province of Turky in Europe called 
Caninuy fltuated near the entrance of the gulph 
of Venice. 

and 
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and began with enquiring into the nature of 
the country. 

Epirus is no lefs mountainous than Tempe ; 
but the country is inferior to it in beauty, it 
not being fo finely diverfified with the delight- 
ful verdure of trees, groves, meadows, and 
fields. The bed of the river Apfus extends 
between great and lofty mountains, which 
rifing on each fide like vail banks, form a 
deep and large channel, which in its appear- 
ance, and the fwiftnefs of its current nearly 
refembles the river Peneus. It extends on 
each fide to the foot of the hills, ‘leaving 
only a craggy narrow path cut clofe by the 
llream, difficult at any time to be palTed bv 
an army; but abfolutely impafiable when 
guarded by an enemy, 

Titus was advifed to take a compafs along 
the river Lycus^ which was an eafy pafiage : 
but being afraid, that if helKould remove into 
barren and almoft' uncultivated countries, and 
Philip Ihould then decline fighting, he might 
be forced, through want ofprovifions, to re- 
turn to the fea Ihore, without performi;;g 
any thing, as his prcdecellbr had done before 
him, he refolved to force his way over the 
mountains : but Philip having polTefied them 
■from all parts ffiowered down darts and ar- 
rows on the Romans, and there happened feve- 
ral Ikirmilhes, in which many were kilFd and 
wounded on both fides : but yetthisafToided no 
profpeft of ending the war. At length, feme 
men, who fed their cattle on thofe eminences, 
came to inform Titus, that there was- a wav*, 
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which, by taking a circuit, led to the top of 
the hills, and which the enemy had neglefted 
to guard ; and by this way they offered to 
conduft the army within three days at fartheft 
to the top of the mountains. To gain the 
furer credit, they alledged, that Charops^ 
king of Epirusy was not only privy to their 
defign, but would make good all they had 
promifcd. This prince was a friend to the 
Romans y and gave them alTiftance, though he 
did it privately for fear of Philip. 

Titus placing confidence in him, fent a 
captain with 300 horfe and 4000 foot : but 
the herdfmcn, who were their guides, were 
kept in bonds. They marched in the night 
by the light of the moon, which was then at 
full ; and in the day-time lay ftill under the 
covert of hollow and woody places. Titus now 
remained inr.dlive, and had only fome flight 
fK-irmilhes witli the enemy to keep them em- 
ployed. But on the day when the party he 
had detached were expeded on the top of the 
mountain, he early drew up his troops, and 
forming them into three divifions, led the 
van, marching along the narrow pafs by the 
fide of the river. 'I'he Macedonians afiaulted 
him at a diftonce with their darts ; mean 
while the tvvo other fquadrons, with prodi- 
gious courage and alacrity, clinging to the 
rocks, endeavoured to come to at^ion. When 
the fun was up, a thin fmoke appeared afar 
off, like the mifls that ufually hang on the 
mountains, which w^as unperceived by the 
enemy, bccaufc it was behind them ; for it 

w'as 
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was caufed by the troops who had already 
gained the fummit of the, eminences. The 
Romans were however yet in fufpence ; but 
as it increafed in thicknefs, obfcured the air, 
and rofe to a greater height, they no longer 
doubted its being made by their companions ; 
when giving a loud fhout, and clambering 
up refolutely, they droVe the enemy to the . 
moll craggy places. Thofe behind the enemy 
now echoed back the Ihbuts of their friends 
from the top of the mountain, and the Macc^ 
danians immediately fled ; but the difHculties 
of the place not allowing a long and clofe 
purfuit, there were not more than 2000 of 
them flain. The Romans however, pillaged 
their camp, feized on their wealth and flaves, * 
and became .abfolute maliers of the pafles ; 
after which they traverfed all Epirus^ with- 
out offering the leaft injury to the inhabi- ‘ 
tants. 

‘Titus being afterwards informed, that 
Philips who rather fled than marched 
through ‘Thejfaly *, forced the inhabitants 
to take fhelter in the mountains, that he 
burnt the towns, and gave the goods, 
which the people could not carry off, to 
be plundered by his troops, earncftly in- 
treated the army to pafs through’ that coun- 

* That country now called yanna, is at 
prefent a province of Turky in Europe j bounded 
by Macedonia on the north ; by Epirus oh the 
weft j by Achaia or Li’vadia on the fouth, and 
by the Archipelago on the eaft, 
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try, as if it were their own; .and indeed they 
foon perceived the benefit they derived from 
following the humane advice of their general ; 
for they no fooner entered Thejfaly^ than the 
cities furrendered to them ; the Grecians 
within Thermopylae ardently longed to put 
themfelves under the proteftion of Titus ; and 
the Acheans, breaking their league with Phi-- 
lipi joined the Romans againft him. For 
thdfe who had Heard Titus reprefented by the 
Macedonians, as an invader at the head of an 
army of Barbarians, carrying every where 
• flavery and deftru6lion, were ftruck with fur- 
prize and pleafure, at feeing on the contrary, 
a man of a mild and graceful afpeft, in the 
flower of his age, who in his voice and lan- 
guage was a Grecian, and who in ail his ac- 
tions fliewed that he was a man of honour 
and humanity : they could not help being 
charmed with him, and on leaving him, 
filled the cities to which they came with af- 
fedion and efteem for his perfon. After- 
wards, when Philip feemed inclined to an 
accommodation, Titus offered him peace and 
the friendfhip of the Romans, on condition of 
his withdrawing his garrifons, and leaving 
the Grecians their own laws and liberties ; but 
this he refufed, and it was evident to all, and 
even to Philipps party, that the Romans 
came not to fight againft the Greeks, but only 
to defend them from the Macedonians. 

All the reft of , Greece having voluntarily 
fubmitted to him, except Boeotia^ he marched 
into that country . without committing any 
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a£l of Koftility. The nobility and chief 
men of Thebes * came to meet him ; andi 
though they, favoured the Macec!cfiia/ 7 s,' they 
paid their compliments to for they 

were in friendfhip with both parties. They 
were received by Titus in the molt cour- 
teous and obliging manner, who entering 
into difeourfe with them, proceeded llowly 
on, to allow time for thofe of his foldiers, 
-who w^e behind, to come up with him. In 
this manner he entered the city with the 
Thebans; for tho* it was againft their incli- 
nations, they durft not deny him entrance; 
and Titus ftill continued his difeourfe, and 
-perfuaded them to join the Romans^ as if the 
city had not been at his mercy. Thus he 
inducetf the Bceotians to fide with the Romans. 

Philip afterwards fending an embaffy to 
Romey Titus alfo fent agents on his part, to 
follicit the fenate to allow him ftill to have 
the command, if the war continued ; and if 
they determined to put a period to it, to 
grant him the honour of concluding the 
peace. . On which his friends took fu h 
meafure's, that 'Philip could obtain none of 
his demands, and Titus was allowed to con,- 
tinue the war. 

* This ancient city was feated near the place 
where Thi'va now ftaiids, in Turky in Europe, 
and ought not to be confounded witli the cele- 
brated \nUppcr Egypt ; of which- a very 

curious account is given in The World dij played, 
vol. xii. p. J4S, &c. 
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• Titus was no fooner informed of the le-’ 
nate’s determination, than he marched back 
into Thcjfaly to make head againft Philip. His 
army confided of 26,000 men, of which the 
Italians furnifhed 6000 foot and 400 horfe, 
and the forces of Philip amounted to about 
the fame number. Both armies advanced to 
meet each other till they came near Scotufa, 
where they refolved to hazard a battle. On 
this occafion Titus exhorted his foldiers to 
exert all their bravery, as they were now to 
contend in the midll of Greece^ the moft glo- 
rious theatre in the world, with adverfaries 
diftinguifhed for their ftrength and valour. 
On the other hand> Philip mounted an emi- 
nence on the outfide of his camp, in order to 
his being the better heard, and began to ha- 
rangue his men ; but they were inftantly 
feized with the moil dreadful defpbndency ; 
becaufe the place on which he flood was« 
burying-ground, which they confidered as a 
fatal omen. This circumftance Philip 
fuch concern, that he returned to his camp, 
and declined fighting all day. 

The night was rainy, and the next morn- 
ing, when there was a thick fog, both Titus 
and Philip fending out parties to make dif- 
coveries, and form ambufeades, they fell in 
with each other, and engaged at a narrow pafs 
called Cjnocep hales i or the Dogs Heads ^ which 
are lharp peaks on the tops of the hills, fland- 
ing thick and clofe to each, and gained the 
name from their fliape having fome refem- 
blance to that of a dog’s head. Thefe fkir- 

mifhes ^ 
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inifhes were attended with various fuccefs, as 
might be exjpefted in fuch uneven places ; the 
fame party being fometimes hot in the pur- 
fuit, and lometimes flying, each general fent 
fuccours from his camp, as he ww his own 
men prelTed and giving way ; till at length, the 
Iky clearing up, the whole armies engaged, 
Philipt who commanded the right wing, ad- 
vanced from the rifing ground with his whole 
phalanx againft the Romansy the braveft of 
whom were unable to withftand the force of 
their united Ihields andprojedled fpears, their 
left wing was therefore broken ; which being 
obferved by who had little hopes on that 

lide, he hafled to the other, and there charged 
the Macedonians y who, from the inequality and 
-roughnefs of the country, could neither keep 
their body entire, nor line their ranks, but 
were obliged to figjit man to man, under 
heavy and unweildy armour. For the 
cedonian phalanx, while it continues united 
in one body, and ftiield is locked to ftiield, 
refembles an animal of enormous ftrength ; 
but being once broken, every Angle foldier 
of which it is compofed, lofes a part of his 
own llrength from the nature of his armour ; 
for each is ftrong, only as he forms a part of 
the whole. Thefe being therefore foon routed, 
fome gave chace to thofe who fled, while 
others charged thofe Macedonians in flank who 
were ftill Aghting; and thus the viftorious 
wing was foon broken and put to flight. No 
lefs than 8000 were flain, and about 5000 
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taken prifoners ; and had it not been for the 
jEtolianSt Philip himfelf would probably not 
have efcaped : for inllead of joining the Ro- 
mans in 'the purfuit, they fell to plundering 
the camp, and carried off all the booty be- 
fore they returned. This occafioned great 
quarrels : but afterwards they offended Pitus 
ftill more, by afcribing ;jie viftory to them- 
felves, and prepofTefllng the Grecians by re- 
ports to their own advantage ; fothat, in the 
Tongs that were made on this aftion, the^- 
toUans were ranked firll. Titus was very am- 
bitious of acquiring a reputation among the 
Greeks ; he however only Ihewed his refenl- 
ment by managing every thing without the 
JEtolians ; at which they were fo offended, 
that when Titus liftenCd to terms of accom- 
modation, and admitted of an embaffy from 
the king of Macedon^ ihey exclaimed in all 
the Grecian cities, that this peace was pur- 
chafed by Philips though it was in Tituses 
power to put a final period to the war, and 
to lay wafte that empire which had enflaved 
all Greece, But while the jTitolians laboured 
to fhake the fidelity of the Roman confede- 
rates, by thefe and the like reports, Philip^ 
by fuing for peace, and .fubmitting himfelf 
and his kingdom to the Romansy removed all 
thefe jealoufies. 

Thus Titus put a period to the war; but, 
though he re-inftated Philip in the kingdom 
of Macedouy he obliged him to quit Greecey 
and fined him looo talents; he alfo deprived 
him of all his veffels, and fent Demetrius, one 
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cf his fons, hoftage to Rome. For Hannibal^ 
who had fled from his own country, h^d long 
taken up his refldence at the court of king 
Antiochusy a viftorious prince, whom he ex- 
cited to take up arms againft the Romans i 
and bad he jbined his troops-to thofe of l*hi~ 
lipy thefe two princes, who were the greateft 
and moft powerful of that age, Rome might 
once more have been expofed to the fame ha- 
zard, and have been reduced to the fame ex- ' \ 

tremities, as thofe ftie had fuffered in the wars ' 1 

againft Hannibal ; but, by the timely conclu- 
iion of this peace, he at once difappointed 
Antiochus of his firft hopes, and Philip of his 
laft refuge. 

In the mean time, there arrived ten com- • 
-milfioners, fent by the fenate to Pitusy with 
.orders to advife him to reftore the reft of 
Greece to liberty ; but to keep garrifpns in 
Corinthy Chalcis and Denutriasy as a fecurity 
againft any attempt from Antiochus. Hence ’ 
the jpitoliansy who were always famed for ca- 
lumny, took occaflori to raife commotions, 
calling on Titus to knock off the Shackles of. 

Greece ; (for fo Philip ufed to term thofe 
three cities) and they alked the ’GrecianSy 
Whether it was not a great confolation to 
them, that, while their chains weighed 
heavier, they were neater and better po- 
liflied than formerly ? And whether Titus did 
not deferve to be admired as their benefatlor, 
who had unfliackled the feet of Greecey and. 
tied her up, by the neck I 
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TituSi .though highly provoked, prevailed 
on the council to have thofe garrifons re- 
moved. Juft at this time were celebrated the 
IJihmean games, and the theatre was crowded < 
with multitudes who fat to fee the exercifes, 
when the crier ftepping forth amidft the fpec- 1 
tators, made proclamation, “ That the Ro^ i 
“ man fenate, and Titus ^intius the pro- 
“ confular general, having vanquilhed king | 
“ Philip and the Macedonians, reftored the 
** Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Eubaans, , 
** Aehteans, Pthiota, Magnejians, Thejfalians, ' 
** and Perreebians, to their liberty, took off . 

“ all impofitions, and withdrew their gar- 
“ rifons.'^ Inftantly there arofe a ftrange 1 
murmur and commotion in the theatre ; fome 
Ihevving figns of joy and. aftonifhroent ; fome 
alking queftions, and others calling out to the 
crier to repeat it again. A profound filence 
^\as now made, and every ear fixed in atten- 
tion. The crier then raifed his voice ; he was 
heard by the whole affembly ; and the pro- 
clamation was no fooner ’ended, than in an 
extafy of joy, they gave a ftiout fo incredibly 
loud, that it was heard as far as the fea. All 
the people rofe up, unanimoufly embraced 
each other, and faluted Fla'minius as the fa- 
viour and deliverer of Greece. The wonder- 
ful effecls afcribed to the ftreogth of the 
united voices of a vaft multitude were here 
verified ; for fome crows that happened to be 
flying over the ft^ge, fell down dead upon 
the flio.ut. 

Vaft 
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Vaft multitudes crowded about Titus to 
cxprefs their joy and their acknowledgments ; 
but he withdrew from them to his pavillion, 
which they foon furrounded ; and, having 
there tired themfelves with their acclamations, 
they kilTed and embraced all the friends they 
met, and retired to fpend the evening in 
mirth and fealHng. ' 

Titus foon made good by his aflions what 
he had promifed in his proclamation : he im- 
mediately difpatched Lentulus to AJia-, to give 
freedom to the Bargylians \ and Titillius to 
Thrace f to reipove the garrifons of Philip from 
the towns and garrifons. l^ublius Villius went 
to treat with Antiochus about the freedom of 
the Greeks under him. Titus himfelf proceed- 
ed to Chalcisy' and failing from thence to Mag- 
nejiaj removed the garrifons, and furrendered 
the government into the hands of the people. 
On his arrival at Argos, he was chofen judge 
of the Nemean games, an office which he exe- 
cuted to the iatisfadlion of all. He there 
proclaimed again the liberty of the Grecians ; 
and, in all the cities through which he palled, 
he prefled the people to conform to their own 
laws ; to adhere to the conftant praflice of 
juftice, and to unite in the ftrifteli friendlhip 
with the other Hates. He quelled the fedi- 
tious, and thofe who had been banilhed he 
brought home. In Ihort, his conquering 
Philip did not give him more pleafure than 
his fuccefs in reconciling Greeks with Greeks ; 
and their liberty now feemed the leaft of the 
favours he had tonferred upon them. The 

benefit 
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benefit Rome received from this generous 
condud, did not confifl only in empty praifes; 
the power of Romans became enlarged, 
and they defervedly gained' the efteem and 
confidence of all nations ; many of whom en- 
treated to be under -their government, and 
kings oppreffed by kings, fought to be under 
their protection. Titus hung up fome filver 
targets, together with his own fliield, in the 
temple of Delphi^ on which was an infcrip- 
tion, intimating' that he had reftored liberty 
to Greece : he alfo made an offering to' Apollo 
of a golden crown. , 

Titus afterwards made war on Nahis, a moft 
profligate and cruel tyrant of the Spartans : 
but he here difappointed the expeftations of 
the Grecians^ by concluding a peace with^ 
him when he might have taken him prifoner ; 
but Titus alledged, that the tyrant’s deftruc- 
tion would have been attended with the ruin 
of Sparta. 

The Achteans decreed many honours to 
Titus ; among which was a prefcnt that 
feemed equal to the greatnefs of his fervices. 
Thofe Romans, who, in the war with Hanhi- 
hal, had the misfortune to be taken captive, 
being fold as flaves, were difperfed in various 
countries, and 1 200 of them were at that time 
in Greece. This turn of fortune had juftly 
rendered them objeCts of compaflion, more 
particularly at that time, when' fome met 
their fons, fome their brothers, and others 
their friends, who were freemen and con- 
querors, while they themfelves were Haves. 

Titui 
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Titus, though deeply concerned for them ; 
took none of them by force from their mafl 
ters : but the Achaans redeeming them at 
£ve mhiie each, ahembled them together, and ' 
made a prefent of them to him, juft as he' 
was going on board his lliip ; and he failed 
away, filled with the highcft fatisfaftion. 

Thefe afterwards formed the moft glorious 
part of his triumph ; for, as it is the cuftom 
for flaves, upon their mahumiflion, to lhave 
their heads, and wear a peculiar kind of .caps, 
thefe redeemed Romans thus followed the tri- 
umphal chariot 6f Titus. To add to the 
Iplendor of this fiiow, the Grecian helmets, 
the Macedonia?! targets and fpears, with the 
reft of the fpoils, were carried in pomp be^ 
-fore him, together with vaft quantities of 
gold -and filver’; for, according to Itanus, 
there were carried in his triumph 3713 
pounds weight of un wrought gold, 43,270 of 
filver,* 14,514 pieces of coined gold called 
Philipicks ; befides which, Philip owed a 
thoufand talents i though the Romans , chiefly 
by the mediation of Titus, remitted this debt, 
and declaring Philip their ally and confede-^ 
rate, fent home his fon, who had been deli- 
vered up as an hoftage. 

Sometime after Antiochus, with a numerous 
fleet and a powerful army, entered Greece, 
in order to prevail on the cities to engage in. 
a war with the Romans ; in which he was af- 
fifted by the uTltolians, who; for want of a 
more fpecious pretence, inftrufted him to 
colour his emerpiize with the pleafing name 

of 
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of liberty. The conful Manlius Atilius was 
fent to take the charge of the war, and Titus ^ 
out of refpeft to the Greeks^ was appointed 
his lieutenant. On his firft arrival, he con- 
firmed the fidelity of thofe who were their 
friends, and prevented the defedion of fuch 
as began to waver. A few had been fo 
wholly perverted by the AEtolianst that all his 
endeavours to gain . them were ineffedual ; 
yet, notwithftanding they 'had exafperated 
nim,. he granted them his proteflion when 
the battle was over ; for Anticchus being de- 
feated at Thermopylae fled, and fet fail for 
Afta. 

After this, Manlius laid fiege to feme of 
the towns belonging to the ^tolians^ while 
he abandoned others to king Philip. But 
Titus being touched with compaflion for 
Greece, came from the Peloponne/us, and re- 
proached the conful for permitting king 
Philip to reap the whole profit of the war, 
when he himfelf had gained the vidlory ; and 
for fpending his time in the fiege of Nau- 
paSius, which was then in the hands of the 
JEtolians, merely to gratify his anger, while 
the Macedonians over-ian feveral nations and 
kingdoms. Titus happening then to ftand 
in view of the befieged, they no fooner 
faw him, but calling to him from the w'all, 
and ftretching forth their hands, implcred 
his favour: but making them no reply, he 
turned with tears in^his eyes, and went, away ; 

’ yet foon after, he prevailed onManlius to grant* 
the AEioUans a truce, and to allow them tima 

to 
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•to fend deputies to Rome, to petition the fe- 
nate for favourable terms. 'I'he Chalcidians 
having alfo juftly offended Manlius by the re- 
fpeft they had Ihevvn to Anticchus, he march- 
ed againft them ; but 7 itus followed him, in 
order to appeafe his refentment, and at length, 
by his entreaties, and a fedulous application 
to thofe of the greateft quality and interefl: in 
Rome fucceeded. 

The Chalcidians now exprelTed their grati- " 
tude to Titus, by dedicating to him the moft 
magnificent of their public ftrudlures. Thus 
to this day may be feen the inferiptions. The 
people dedicate this Gymnajtum to Titus and to 
Hercules ; and The people confecrate the Del- 
phinium to Thwsandto Apollo. Even to this 
time they with great form eled a prieft to 
Titus, and after the facrifice with the liba- 
tions are over, they ling an hymn to his ho- 
nour; the conclufion of which is as follows : 

The fans of' Rome nvith’joy nve truji ; 

To all their vonvs minutely juji. 

To-]ove, ye Mufes, raife the fong% 

To Jove and Romej>o«r Jlrains belong : 

The Roman and Titus fng j 

Jo Titus ! Saviour! King! 

Honours were alfo heaped upon him by 
other parts of Greece, but what rendered them 
truly valuable, was the lincere aftedion of 
the people by whom they were bellowed, and 
which he had gained by his equity and mo- 
deration. For whenever he was at variance 
' VoL.in. With 
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with anyone, as was once the cafe with 
lopaemen, and with Diaphenes^ general of the 
Achaavs, his refentment never broke out into 
afts ; but having vented itfelfin the freedom 
of difcourfe ufual in public debates, it fub- 
fided. Though he often appeared hafty and 
paffionate, no one ever found him ilnplacable 
and revengeful : he was a moft agreeable 
companion, and in his converfation, good 
fenfe was joined with much, wit and plea- 
fantry. , * ‘r 

Titiis on his return to Rome, after the con- 
conclulion of the war with AnticchuSf was 
created cenfor : an office of the higheft dig- 
nity. The fon of Marcellusy who had been 
five times conful, was his colleague. They 
expelled four of the fenators, who were per- * 
fons of inconfiderable note, and by the de- 
cree of the people, made in compliance with 
Terentius Culeo, their tribune, admitted all 
that offered themfelves, to the privilege of 
Roman citizens, provided their parents were 
free. 

TZ/w’s- natural ambition met with general 
applaufe, while the above wars afforded a 
proper occafion for its exertion : but when 
he was far adv'anced in years, he was highly 
cenfured for retaining hill a violent thirft for 
fame. To fome fuch difpofition, his beha- 
viour to Hannibal is thought to have been 
owing. Hannibal having fled his country, 
firft took fanftuary with Antiochus ; but after 
the battle in Phrygia^ that prince being glad 
to conclude a peace with the RomanSf Han- 
nibal 
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7:ihal was obliged again to fly,||^and after 
wandering through many countries, found 
proteftion in the court of Prujiast king of 
Bithynia. His place of retreat was known 
at Rome ; but he was confldered as a man en- 
feebled by age, and oiie who had been caft ^ 
off by fortune. But being fent ambaf- 
fador to that court, and feeing Han7tibal i\icre^ 
could not bear his being fuffered to live. And 
though p 7 ‘ujias ufed many intreaties in his fa- 
vour, as an acquaintance, a friend, and^a 
fuppliant to whom he had, granted his pra- 
teftion, Titus would take no denial *. There 
is a fandy place in Bithymay bordering on the 
lea, near a little village named Lih^a ; thi- 
ther Hannibal chanced to retire, and having 
all along diftriifted the dudilile and eafy tem- 
per of Prujiasy and feared the refentment of- 
the R omansy he had caufed feven fubterrane- 
ous palTages to be dug under his houfe ; thefe 
being continued far underground, terminated 
in different places. Hearing therefore thatT'/V/^/ 
lad ordered him to be feized, he attempted 
to make his elcape through thefe caves, but 
^finding them befet with the king’s guards, ' 
he refolved to put a period to his life. Some ' 

* This feems the mod exceptionable paflage 
in the life of this great man. It was little, it 
was mean and cowardly, thus to feek the life 
of a brave old man, whofe greateft crime was* 
that he had once fliewn, that he was inferior td 
jao Roman in valour and ambition. 

Qjs fay. 
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mppias and Andrccleon, three young men of 
approved loyalty, ftrength, and courage, who 
were to continue their flight, till they reach- 
ed Megara, a town in Macedonia ; ^hile they 
themlelves flopped the courfe of theipurfuers, 
and having afterwards, with much difficulty 
got clear of- them, they haflened to join thofe 
who had the care of Pyrrhus. But when the 
fun was ready to fet, and they were near the 
accomplifliment of their -hopes, they were' 
flopped by a river, which having been fwell- 
ed by the rains was not fordable. The ap- 
proaching darknefs of the night added to 
their diftrefs, and they defpaited of convey- 
ing over the child and the woman who at- 
tended him, without farther alfiftance. Per- 
ceiving fome of the inhabitants of the place 
on the other fide ; they called out for their 
help j but the roaring of the water prevented 
their filing heard. At laft one of them peel- 
ed' off a piece of bark from an oak, and 
wrote upon it with the tongue of a buckle 
the neceffities and fortunes of the child ; then 
fattening it to a ftone, . threw it over to the 
other fide: others fay, that they fattened it 
to the end of a javelin, and darted it over. 
The people on the oppofite fhore having read 
what was on the bark, inttantly cut down 
fome trees, lattied them together, and came 
over to them ; when the firtt who got afhore 
took the prince in his arms, and conveyed 
him over, while the rett performed the fame 
fervice for his followers. 

Having 
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Having thus crofled the river, and got out 
of the reach of their enemies, they profe-. 
cuted their journey till they arrived at the 
court of d^auciaSi king of Illyria^ whom they 
found fitting in his palace with his queen, 
and imploring his proteftion, they laid the 
child at his feet. The king, who was under 
apprehenfions from the power of Caffander^ 
the mortal enemy of jEaddes^ remained ftlent, 
not knowing how to aft. But at length, the 
child creeping towards him, laid hold of his 
robe, and raifing himfelf on his feet, flood 
at his knees. The king at firft laughed ; but 
was foon touched with compafTion for the 
helplefs infant, who feemed to implore his 
proteftioh. . Other; fay, that the child crept ' 
to the altar of the Penates, and railing him- 
felf up, llretched out his arms, which made • 
Glaucias coiifider the affair in a religious 
light. However, taking the infant in his 
arms, he delivered it to the queen, and or- 
dered that he Ihould be brought up with his 
own children. His enemies fome time after 
fent to demand him, and Cajfander offered , 
the king 200 talents on condition of his de- 
livering him up; but this Glaucias refufed, 
and when he was twelve years of age, con- ' 
dufted him at the head of aniarmy to Epirus^ 
and placed him on the throne. 

The countenance of Pyrrhus had an air of 
majefty more terrible than auguft. In his 
upper jaw he had no feparate teeth, but a 
continued bone, marked with fmall lines 
that refembled the divifions of a row of them. 

When 
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When he was about feventeen years of age, 
and the government to appearance well fet- 
tled, he left his kingdom in order to be pre- 
fent at the marriage of one of the fons of 
Glauciasj with whom he had been educated : 
but in his abfence the expelled all 

of his party, rifled his treafury, and placed 
Neoptolemus on the throne.- 

Pyrrhus being thus deprived of his king- 
dom, applied to Demetriusy the fon of Anti^ 
genus ; and, at the great battle of IpJ'usy in 
which all the kings of the earth * were en- 
gaged, accompanied Demetrius, and diftin- 
guiflied himfelf by his bravery. Afterwards, 
when Demetrius^s fortunes were low, he did 
not forfake him, but fecured for him fome of 
the Grecian cities with which he was entruft- 
ed. At length, on an agreement being con- 
<:luded between Demetrius and Ptolemy, Pyrrhus 
.was fent as an hoftage into Egypt, where, in 
hunting and other exercifes, he gave Ptolemy 
.convincing proofs of his ftrength and cou- 
jage. He there obferved, that of all Ptole^ 
my^s wives, Berenice, who was moll efteemed 
for her virtue and underftanding, had the 

f reateft power, he therefore principally paid 
is court to her ; for he had a peculiar art in 
recommending himfelf to the great, when it 
was neceflary to promote his own intereft, 

* Thefe kings were Lyjimachus, Cajfander, 
Ptolemy, Seleucus,^ Demetrius, and Antigonus, 
whom Plutarch, by an hyperbole, calls all the 
kings of the earth. 

. while 
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while he over-locked fuch as were below 
him. As he appeared to be endued with 
uncommon prudence and moderation, he, in 
preference to feveral other young princes, 
obtained ^ in marriage Antigone ' daughter 
of Berenice^ by Philip her firft huA>and ; and 
by her means he obtained men and money 
which enabled him to recover his kingdom. 

On his arrival at Epirus ^ his fubje^, who 
hated Neoptoletnus for his arbitrary and tyran- 
nical government, received him with open 
arms ; but Pyrrhus fearing left that prince 
Ihould have recourfe to fome other ^ings for 
alfiftance, chofe to affociate him in the king- 
dom : but this harmony was foon inter rupted. 
It was cuftomary for the kings of Epirus to 
hold an aflembly at Pajjfaro, a place in the 
province of MoloJJians, where, having fa- 
crificed to Jupiter the Warrior j the kings took 
an oath, by which they obliged themfelves to 
govern according to law, and the people 
Iwore to maintain them in the governraenb. 
At this time the ceremony was performed in 
the prefence of the two kings and their friends, 
after which prefents were made and received 
on both fides. Among the’ reft, Gelon, a 
friend of Neoptolemus^ made Pyrrhus a prefent 
of two yoke of oxen ; on which Myrtilus, 
Pyrrhus's cup-bearer, begged them ; but re- 
fuling him, he gave them to another. Gelon 
knowing that Myrtilus was highly offended at 
being refufed* this favour, invited him to^ 
fupper, and after it was over, perfuaded him 
to embrace the intereft of NeoptoJemuSf and to 

poifon ' 
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poiibn his mailer. This defign Myrtilus feem’- 
ed to approve, but immediately *dircovered 
it to Pyrr^husy who being delirous of having 
the crime proved by more than one evidence, 
direct d him to take Alexicrates, his chief 
cup-bearer with him, and to recommend him 
to Gelon, as a fit inllrument for their purpofe. 
This being done, Gelon was fo pleafed, that 
he communicated his defign to Necptolemusy 
who not doubting of his friend’s fuccefs, was 
unable to conceal his inhuman joy, but gave 
it vent among his friends ; and in particular, 
revealed the whole aftair to his filler Cadmia, 
while atfupperwith her, thinking none with- 
in hearing but themfelves ; but Phanerete^ 
the wife of Samotiy the chief keeper of Neop- 
tole;nus*s cattle, had laid herfelf on a couch, 
with her face turned towards the wall, and 
pretending to be fall alleep, heard all with- 
I out fufpicion, and the next day went and re- 
! vealed it to Antigone. This was told to Pyr- 
rhus, who feemed to take no notice of it; but 
i one night, after the performance of a folemn 
facrifice, he invited Neoptolemus to fupper, and 
fiew him ; for all the leading men of Epirus 
were in Pyrrhus's interell ; they had often 
prefled him to remove 'Neoptolemus from the 
throne, and^had now adviled him to fave his 
own life by taking his. 

Pyrrhusy in acknowledgment of his obli- 
gations to Ptolemy and Berenicey gave the 
name of Ptolemy to a fon he had by Antigoney 
and having built a city in the peninfula of 
I VoL. III. R Epirus, 

\ 
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Epirus y he called it Berenicis, He began now 
to form gfeat deligns. Jiuipater, the eldeft 
•fon of Cajfandery had killed his mother %hef~ 
falbnicay and expelled Alexander his brother 
from the throne of Macedon% on which A- 
lexander applied \Q Pyrrhus for alfiftance, who 
'marched to his aid ; but demanded, as the 
reward of his fervices, the city of Nympho’at 
all the maritime coaft of Macedonia, with Am- 
philochia, Acarnania, and Ambracia, which 
were forae of the conquered countries that 
‘did not anciently belong to the kingdom of 
Macedonia. The young prince complying 
with this demand, Pyrrhus took poirefiion of 
thofe countries, fecured them with good gar- 
rifons, and rellored to Alexander the reft of 
the kingdom which he gained from Anti- 
pater. 

The affairs of that prince were now fettled j 
notwithftaiiding which, the arrival of De- 
metrius, who had before been invited to give 
him afiiftance, Alexander with terror j 

in a few days, mutual jealoufies arofe between 
them ; they plotted againft each other ; and 
Demetrius feizing the lirft opportunity, mur- 
dered the young king, and then caufed him- 
felf to be p'roclaiined king of Macedon. 

' There had been for fome time no very good 
• underftanding between Demetrius and Pyrrhus', 
for the thirft of power and dominion render- 
ed their neighbourhood uneafy and formi- 
dable to each other: befides, as each had 
feized on a part of Macedonia, their claims 

now 
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now Interfered with each other, and naturally . 
afl'orded frefli fubjeft for contention. 

Demetrius having afterwards fubdued the 
^toUansy left Pentauchus with part of his. 
forces to fecure his conquells, and at the v- 
head of the reft, marched againft Pyrrhus, 
who being informed that he was coming, 
went to meet him ; but both miftaking the 
way, pafled by each other. Demetrius ravaged 
Epirus^ while Pyrrhus meeting Pentauchus, ' 
gave him battle. The difpute was on both 
fides warm and obftinate ; ^ox Pentauchus, 
excelled all Demetrius^ s officers in de^^terity, 
llrength, and courage, challenged Pyrrhus to 
fingle combat. On the other hand, Pyrrhus, 

. who was inferior tq none in fortitude and a 
thirft of glory, advanced againft him thro* 
the front of the army^. They firft made ufe 
of their lances, and then of their fwords,which 
they ufed with great llrength and addrefs. 
Pyrrhus, received one wound, and his enemy 
two, which brought him to the ground, on 
which he was refcued by his friends. The 
Epirots, now elated with the victory of ^eir 
king, and animated by his courage, broke 
and put to flight the Macedonian phalanx, 
purfued the fugitives with a great daughter, 
and took ^000 prifoners. The very Mace- 
r donians could not help being aftonilhed at the 
I valour of Pyrrhus, or forbear thinking that in 
t his countenance and impetuofity he x' fembled • 
Alexander the Great. 

Pyrrhus now returned home, exiting in 
, the honour he had acquired. The Epirots 

R 2 called 
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< called him their Eagle ; on which he replied* 

“ *Tis by your means that I am ah Eagle } 

“ for what can I be lefs when I am borne up- 
“ on your arms, as on wings ?” 

Pyrrhus being fome time 'after informed 
that DemetHus was dangeroufly ill, fuddenly 
marched into Macedonia^ intending only to 
ravage the country : but meeting with no 
oppofition, he advanced as far as Edejfa, the 
capital of the kingdom, without ftriking a 
blow; and, as he was joined by many of the 
inhabitants, was very near taking poffeflion 
of the kingdom; h\it Demetrius his friends 
foon raifed'a confiderable army, and attacked 
Pyrrhus with all their forces, who coming 
only to pillage, declined the battle, though 
in his retreat he lott a part of his army. . 

• Demetrius now forming great defigns, and 
thinking of nothing lefs than recovering 
" his father’s dominions, with an army of ten 
thoufand men and five hundred fliif)s, was 
defirous of concluding a peace with Pyrrhus ^ 
that he might, with the greater fafety, make 
ufeof his forces againft the other kings. The 
donclufion of this peace was fucceeded by 
fuch preparations as foon made known his de- 
figns. The kings were alarmed, and fent 
their ambafladors with letters to Pyrrhus, ex- 
prefling their afloniftiment at his fitting ftill 
till his enemy was at leifurc, and in a condi- 
tion to attack him, notwithftanding he had 
been fo lately deprived by Demetrius both of 
his wife and the city of Corcyra. 

Lanijfa,^ 
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LaniJJa, one of Pyrrhus*^ wives,* and the 
daughter of ^gathecles- the Syracufariy had for 
her dowry Corcyra^ which had been taken by 
her father.; but ihe being offended at 
for {hewing greater tokens of love to, his 
other wives than to her, withdrew to Corcyra ; 

. and being defirous of marrying feme other 
king, made an overture toDemetrius. who failing 
thith er, efpoufed LaniJpZy and placed a gar- 
rifon ia the ifland. • 

The kings having fent this advice to Pyr^ 

. rhusy found work for Demetrius while he was 
making his preparations : Ptolemy fet fail witli 
I a large fleet, and drew off many of the Gr^- 
cian cities : Lyfimachus marching from T brace y 
laid wafte the upper ; and Pyrrhus 

taking arms at the fame time, marehed to Be- 
raetty rightly judging, \}rv2XDemetriusy by draw- 
ing his forces againft LyJimachuSy woiild leave 
the lower country defencelefs. He with long 
inarches reached Berceuy which he took, and 
made his head quarters.reducing the reft of the 
country by his commanders. receiv- 

ing intelligence of this, and perceiving that his 
army was ready to mutiny, was afraid to ad- 
vance farther againft Lyfimachus y left his troops 
^ Ihould revolt to him, on account of his being 
a Macedonian diftinguilhed for his bravery. 
He therefore returned, and marching againft' 
Pyrrhusy encamped with his forces near Be- 
Tcea, 

While he lay. ther^ manjr of the inhabi- 
tants came out of/^e city to vifit their 
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friends in the camp, where they highly 
praii'ed Pyrrhus^ as an illuftrious p.rince, in- 
vincible in arms, who treated all. that 
fel} into his hands with gr i^ t tendernefs and 
humanity. Pyrrhus alfj privately fent others 
to the crmp, who pretending to be Macedo- 
laid, that row was the time for them 
. to deliver themielves from the cruelty of De- 
vietriusy by declaring for Pyrrhus, a popular 
. prince, who flu-a ed great kindnefs to his fol-. 

diers. This had the denred eli'edh ; the great- 
' ell part of the army cait their eyes to the ene-. 
niy’s camp to fee if they could difeover Pyr-^ 
' rhus. At that inftar.t his helmet happened ta 
be olf; but immediately recollecting him- 
felf, he put it on, and was in -a moment 
known by his glittering plume, and creft of 
goat’s horns. On which the Macedmians 
running in a turbulent manner, defired De^ 
7ti:triiis to come to an agreement with Pyrrhus ; 
while others put oaken bouglis on tlieir heads, 
^bccauie thev k'av theniwornby the foldiers of 
Pyrrhus ; a .d fome had even the confidence to. 
tell i)cmetrius, tJiat it would be for his ia- 

• tcrell to withdraw and lay down the govern-, 
ment. Upon this Demetrius privately fled,* 
diOuifed in a mean coat and a Macedonian 
hat ; on wlucit Pyrrhus, \yithout fighting, be- 

• carne m.^rrer of the camp, and was declared 
king cl the Macedonians,, 

But Toon after lylta/nachus arriving, af-^ 
firmed that he had contiibuted as much to the 
flight and expiilfionof Demet ins as Pyrrhus, 
and that therefore the kingdom ought to be 

fhared 
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fhared between them : when Pyrrhus not be- 
ing well aflored of the fidelity of the Maced - 
niausy confented, and they divided the citi s 
and provinces between them. This prevented 
a war ; but they foon found that this partition, 
inllead of terminating all difputes, proved an' 
occafion of mutual complaint and difiention. 
For how was it polfiblcrthat princes whofe am- 
bition can neither be bounded by feas, moun- 
tains, nor uninhabited defarts, fliould, when 
fo near' to each other, reft contented with 
their pofiefiions, and abftain from injuftice 
and violence ? Peace and war they employ 
not* as juftice diretls, but ufe them indif- 
ferently, like pieces of money, to fuit their 
prefent intereft. They are more worthy of 
efteem when they openly make war, than 
when they give to the want of opportunity to 
do wrong, the facred names of juftice and 
friendftiip.-* 

Pyrrhus foon renewed his oppofition toDe- 
‘ metriusy who began to recover his affairs, as 
ftrength returns after ficknefs ; he marched 
to the afliftance of the Grecians y and entering 
the city of Atbensy went up to the citadel, 
where he facrificed to Minerva ; but return-r 
ing to - the city, told the Athenians that he 
was highly pleafed with the affeftion they 
had fhewn, and the, confidence they had 
placed in him ; but that if they were wife, 
they would never fuffer any king to enter 
their city. Soon after he concluded a peace' 
^^h Demetrius ’y but yet,’ on his palling into 

AfiUy 
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Afia, he, by the • perfuafion of Lyjimaehut^ 
prevailed on the T^hejfaliam to revolt, and to 
keep his Macedonian fubjefts employed, at- 
tacked thegarrifons he had in Greece, 

At length, while Pyrrhus was with his 
troops, which were quartered at Edejfa^ Lyjt- 
machus, having no other employment for his 
arms, marched againd him, and on his ad- 
vancing near that city, took one of the king’s 
convoys, which diftreffed the army with the 
want of provilions ; then by letters aftd falfe 
rumours he corrupted the chief of the Mace- 
donian officers, whom he reproached for hav- 
ing chofen for their fovereigrl aftranger, while 
they expelled the old friends and companions 
of Alexander from the country. Thefe repre- 
fentations had foon fuch an effefl upon the 
reft of the Macedonians, that Pyrrhus fearing 
the event, withdrew with his Epirots and aux- 
iliary forces, loling Macedon in the fame man- 
ner as that by which he had gained it. Thus 
kings have no reafon to condemn the fickle- 
nefs of the people, fmce they do but imitate 
them, who are their inftruftors in treachery 
and perfidy. 

Pyrrhus now returned to Epirusi where 
fortune gave him a fair opportunity of en- 
joying himfelf in ’quiet, and peaceably go- 
verning his own fubje^^; but he thought life 
infupportably tedious unlefs he was doing 
mifchief to others, or repelling it when of- 
fered to him, and therefore readily feized the 
following opportunity of obtaining a frelh 
opportunity for doing it. 


The 
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The ‘Tarentines were at this time at war’ 
with the Romansy but being unable either to 
fupport or conclude it, on account of the 
bold ahd turbulent fpeeches of their leading , 
men, they refolved to call in Pyrrhus and 
make him their general. The graver and 
more difcreet citizens oppofed this advice, 
but were over-borne by the noife and vio- 
lence of the multitude. On the day when 
this public decree was to be ratified, and the 
people were all feated, Metouy a very worthy 
man, came dancing.into the alTembly like 
one drunk, with a wither’d earland on his 
head, a torch in his hand, and a woman be- > 
fore him playing 011 a flute ; as in thoi'e po- 
pular aifemblies,’ no decorum was obferved, 
fome clapped their hands, others laughed, 
and others called on her to play, and him to 
fing ; but when fiience was made, Metou y -m* 
Head of finging, cried, “ ’Tis well done of 
** you, O Tarentines ! not to hinder any from. 

“ making themfelves merry, while it is yet 
f ** in their power ; if you’ are wife, yon will 
Hill prelerve this freedom ; for you mull 
“ change your courfe of life, when Pyrrhus 
“ comes.”* Thefe words made a llrong im- 
* prelfion on n^any of the Tarentines ; but fome 
who feared their being facrificed to the Ro^ 
mans if a pedee was made, reproached the 
affembly for liftening to a drunkard, and 
crowding upon him, thruft him out. Thus 
the decree was paffed, and ambafladors were 
fent to Epirusy both in their owm name and 
in that of the Italian Greeks^ carrying pre- 
' fents 
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fents to Pyrrhus^ and having orders to tell 
him, that they wanted only a general of' his 
fame and experience ; they being able to 
raife a powerful army of McJj'apianSf Luca^ 
tiiansy S.imnitesy and P arenlinesy amounting to 
no lefs than-2o,oco horfe, and 350,000 foot. 
This not only animated Pyrrhusy .hw\. alfo 
infpired the Epircts with a llrong inclination 
to ihe war. 

At chat time Pyrrhus had at his court Cineas 
a Thejfalian^ who had been a difciple of De~ 
mcjlhenesy and was edeemed the only orator ^ 
of his time, who could revive in the minds 
of his hearers, a llrong idea of the force and 
eloquence of his niafter. Pyrrhus had there- 
fore employed him *in feveral embaflies, and 
iifed to fay, that Cineas had taken more towns 
with his words, than he with his arms ; 
whence. he treated him with great refpeft, 
and employed him In the moil iinportant af- 
fairs, Cinic.s finding Pyrrhus intent on pre- 
paring for this war, leized the opportunity 
of a leifure hour, and drew him jnfenfibly 
into the following cenverfation., The^ ito- 
jTfkns, faid he, have ihe reputation of being 
excellent foldiers, and govern many warlike 
nations : if we have the good fortune to 

conquer them, v. Isat benefits flirdl we reap 
from our victory ? Cineas, replied the king, 
when once we- have conquered the Rc/nan-s, 
there will be no town in all the country able 
to oppefe us. . Wc lliall at once be rnafiers of 
all L'aiy, whofe liches, llrength and power are 
better knovvn to thee than to any other^man, 

^ And 
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‘And having fubdued Italy, continued Chieas, 
after a fhoit paufe, What ihall we do next f 
Sicily, a rich and populous ifland, he replied, 
holds out her arras to receive us, and may 
be eafily gained ; for fadion and anarchy 
prevail in all their towns, and every thing is 
at the difcrction of the turbulent orators. 
That is highly probable, faid Ci»eas, but 
fhall the pofiellion of Sicily put an end to the 
war ? Far from it, cried Pyrrhus ; for if for- 
tune favours us with victory there, that fhall 
be only the fore-runner of greater undertak- 
ings ; for when Sicily is reduced, who can . 
forbear and ■then within our 

reach ? And when w'e have added Africa to 
our conquefts, certainly none of the enemies 
who now dilturb us will dare to make any 
farther refiftance.' No, replied Ci»eas ; for 
when we, are arrived at fuch mighty power, 
we fhall foon recover JMace'don, and govern 
Greece without controul. But when we have, 
"conquered all, what are we to do next ? 
Why then, my friend, replied Pyrrhus laugh- 
ing, -we will live at our eafe, drink and be 
merry. C/war having brought him thus far, 
haflily returned ; And what hinders us now 
■ from living at our eafe, and indulging mirth 
and pleafure ? We have already at hand • ' 
wh^t we are going to feek at the expence of 
fo much blood, fatigue, and treafure ; and 
of fo many calamities, which we ourfelves 
Ihall fuffer, and which we fhall inflidt upon 
others. 

Pyrrhus 

« 
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.Pyrrhus was, however, rather affli^led 
than correfte’d by this difcourfe ; for though 
he was convinced that he was foregoing a . 
. certain happinefs, he could not abandon his 
favourite hopes : he therefore detached C/- 
Tteas with 3000 foot to Parentum\ and .foon 
after there arrived from thence a great num- 
ber of tranfports, gallies, and flat bottomed 
boats, on board of which he embarked twen- 
ty elephants, 3000 horfe, 20,000 foot, 2000, 
archers, and 500 flingers. 

Pyrrhus y with this fleet, was no fooner out 
at lea, than he was overtaken by a violent 
> ‘ florm ; but, by the great fkill and refolution 
of his ofiicers and feamen, they with infinite 
labour made the Italian fhore. The reft of 
the fleet were however difperfed. While *the 
wind blew from the fea, the king’s fhip, by 
its bulk and ftrength, refilled the force of the 
waves; but the wind changing, arid blowing 
direftly from the fhore, and the vefTel keep- 
ing up with its head againft it, was in danger 
of opening by the Ihocks it received, or of 
being driven out to fea, which continued 
very tempelluous. In this extremity, i^r- 
rhiis leap’d over-board, and was inflantly 
followed by his friends and guards, earneftly 
contending who fhould give him moft aflif- 
flance; but the darknefs of the night, and 
the violence of the ftorm, rendered it exceed- 
ing difficult to fave him ; however, the wind 
being confiderably laid by day-break, he 
with much difficulty got afhore, extremely- 
weakened and fatigued. At the fame time 
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the MeJfapianSi on whofe coaft he was thrown, 
ran to render him all the fervice in their 
power, and met with fome ftraggling veffels 
that had efcaped the ftorm ; in v^ich were a 
few horfes, two elephants, and not quite 
2000 foor, with which Pyrrhus marched to- 
wards Tarentum y when being informed 

of his approach, drew out his forces to meet 
him. 

Pyrrhus, on his firft arrival, did not give 
the leaft offence to the Tarentines ; but hear- 
ing that all his (hips were fafe in the harbour, 
and being joined by the bed part of his army, 
he began to change his conduft. He found 
that the citizens intended to remain idle at 
home, and to fpend their time in bathing, 
feafting, and idle- diverfions, while he was 
fighting for them in the field. But this he 
would not fuffer; he deprived them of their 
feafts and fhews; called the youth to arms, 
and treated with the moft inflexible feverity, 
'fuch as did not appear at the muflcrs and mi- 
litary exercifes ; fo that many who were un- 
accuilomed to fuch exaft difcipline, left the 
city, thinking that their not being fuffered to 
enjoy a voluptuous life was the moft infup- 
portable flavery. 

Pyrrhus now receiving advice, L^vinus 
iiie Roman conful was marching towards him 
with a powerful army, and that he was al- 
ready laying wafte Lucaniay thought it a dif- 
grace to lit ttill ; and though the confederate 
troops were not arrived, took the field ; but 
before he marched, fentan herald to the Ro~ 
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mansy to propofe terminating their differences 
with the Greeks of Italy, by allowing him to 
be umpire between them ; but La vinus told 
the herald, That the Romans would neither 
accept Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor feared him 
as an enemy. 

The king having received this anfwer, ad- 
vanced with his troops ; encamped in thei 
plain between the cities of Pandcjla and He- 
raclea ; and hearing that the Romans were en- 
camped very near Him, on the other fide of 
the fiver Siris, he mounted on horfeback, 
and rode up to take a view of them: when 
feeing the appearance of their troops, their 
advanced guards, the fine order that univer- 
fally prevailed, and the happy difpolition of 
theircamp, he was farpriztrd, andturoingto 
one of his friends who was near him ; “ Me~ 
“ gaclesy faid he, the dlfpofitions of thefe 
“ Barbari.ns are by no means barbarous; 

we fliall fee how the reft will anfwer this 
“ appearance.” ■ This rendering him fome- 
what more doubtful of the event, he refolved 
to wait the arrival of the confederates, and 
left the Romans ftiould in the mean time crofs 
the river, he planted troops along the banks 
to difpute their paflage: but they refolving 
to attack him before the arrival of the forces 
he expetfted, attempted the paflage witli their 
infantry where it was fordable, the horfe get- 
ting over where they could. So that the 
Greeks on its banks dreading their being fur- 
rounded, were obliged to retreat. 

Pyrrhus 
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Pyrthusy much concerned at this news, 
immediately ordered the foot to form and. 
Hand to their arms, while he advanced at the 
head of the hoife, who amounted to about 
3000, hoping he fhould ilill be able to dif- 
pute the pali'agc of the river ; but feeing a 
vaft number of fiiields glittering above the 
water, and the horfe advancing in good or- 
der, he drew up his men into a clofer body 
and began the charge. He was foon known 
by the beauty and luftre of his armour, which 
was exceeding rich, and by his aftions Ihewed 
that the reputation he had acquired did not 
exceed his merit. For though he expofed his 
perfon in the engagement, and fought with 
the greatell bravery, his mind was ftill free 
and undifturbed, and he gave his orders with 
the utmoft care and prudence ; flying from 
place to place, and aflifting thofe whom he 
tJiought moft prefled by the enemy. 

In the heat of the s^dUon, Leonatus, a 
Macedo7tiany obferving one of the Italian ca- 
valry folely intent upon Pyrrhus^ and follow- 
ing him every where with great ardour, faid 
to him, “ Do you fee, -Sir, that Barbarian 
“ on the bLck horfe ? he feems filled with 
“ fome great defign : his eyes are fixed on 
“ thee : he appears to aim at no one elfe ; 
“ for all his fury appears levelled at 
thee alone. Take care of him.” Leo- 

“ natuSf faid Pyrrhus^ it is impoffible for any 
“ man to avoid his fate ; but neither he, nor 
any. other Italian^ fhall gain much by en- 
“ gaging me.” While they were holding 
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this difcourfe, the Italian poifing his lance, 
and clapping fpurs to his horfe, rode full 
againil Pyrrhus ; but miffing him, killed his 
horfe, as Leonatus did the Italian's., fo that 
they both fell together. Pyrrhus was inftantly 
furrounded by a crowd of his friends, who 
carrying him offi, killed the Italian^ who died' 
fighting with the atmoft bravery.' 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus to ufe more 
caution, and to take more care of his perfon ; / 

and now feeing his cavalry give ground, he 
brought up his infantry, gave his robe and 
his armour to Met aclcs, one of his friends, 
and difguifing himfelf in his, vigoroufly 
charged the Romans, who made a brave re- 
fillance : the fuccefs of the battle remained 
long doubtful ; and it is faid that each army 
feven times gave way, and as often returned 
to the charge. 

Pyrrhus changed his arms very opportune- 
ly for faving his life ; but, on the other 
hand, it almoft loft him the viftory ; for the 
enemy rulhed in crowds upon Megacles', and 
D ?xcus, who firft wounded and overthrew 
him, feizing his robe and helmet, rode full 
fpeed to Lrcnjinus, crying that he had flain 
Pyrrhus. Thefe fpoils w'ere immediately car- 
ried through the ranks, and the cries of vic- 
tory now . refounded on ail fides, while the 
army of the Greeks were filled with confter- 
nation. But Pyrrhus perceiving the mif- 
take, ran through hi^ lines, with his face un- 
covered, holding out his hands to hisfoldiers, 
and making himfelf known by his voice and 

geftures. 
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geftures. The battle being renewed, the V 
elephants at laft principally determihed the 
victory ; for the horfes, unable to bear the 
fight of them even at a diftahce, recoiled 
back with their riders ; v/htn Pyrrhus order- 
ing the Thejfalian cavalry to charge the Ro^ 
mans while in this diforder, gave them a total 
overthrow. According t.o Dionyjius' Halt- 
carnajfus near 15,000 of the Romans were 
flain; h\xX. Hieronymus computes their lofs to 
.be only 7000. On Pyrrhus* s lide, Dionyjius 
fays, there were 13,000 llain ; Hieronymus 
makes them lefs than 4000; but they were 
the flower of his troops, among whom were ‘ 
his chief friends, and his beft ofiicers, in 
whom he moft confided, and whom he al- 
ways employed on important occaflons. 

Immediately Pyrrhus fcized the Roman 
camp which he found abandoned ; and with- 
out lofing time drew off feveral of their con- 
federate cities, wafted the country all around, 
and advanced within thirty-feven miles of 
Rome. After the battle, he was joined by 
the Lucanians and Samnitesy whom he (harply 
reproved for their delay ; yet it plainly ap- 
peared that he fecretly rejoiced that he had 
defeated fo great an army of the Romans with 
no other alTiftance but that of the Taren- 
tines. 

Nctwithftanding this defeat, the Romans 
would not recall Leevinut their conful ; tho^ 
they were told by Fahrkius\ that the Romans 
were not defeated by the EpirotSt but Lanji- 
nus by Pyrrhus. They immediately raifed 
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freih Forces ; at which the king being a- 
mazed,’ refolved to try whether they were 
difpofed to conclude a peace ; for he now 
thought it impoffible with fuch an army as 
his to make himfelf mafter of Rome» He lent 
Cimas on this errand to that city, who had a 
conference with the chief men of Rome^ to 
each of whom he gave prefentsfrom the king, 
and alfo to their wives ; but they all refufed 
them, the women, as well as the men de- 
claring, that at the conclulion of the peace, 
they would readily give the king all poflible 
deinonftrations of their refpedl. Cineat 
being admitted to an audience of the fe- 
nate, made a fpeech, in which he endea- 
voured in a graceful manner to incline them 
to an accommodation. But, though Ryr.rhus 
had offered to releafe the prifoners without 
ranfom, and to affift the Ro 7 nans in the entire 
conqueft of Italy ; defiring nothing in return 
but their friendfliip, and fecurity for the 7 ia- 
rentimsy they rejeded his propofals. There 
were fome indeed who feemed inclined to a 
peace ; but Appius Claudiusj who on account 
-of his great age and lofs of light, had retired 
from public affairs, hearing of the king’s 
offers, and that it was probable they would 
be accepted, could not contain himfelf, but 
caufing his fervants to carry him in his chair 
to the fenate-houfe, was fet down at the door, 
and led in by his fon. At his appearance, 
the whole aflembly obferved a refpeflful 
filence, and he fpoke to the following pur- 
pofe : “ Till now, O Romans ! I have con- 

“ fidered 
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“ fidered my lofs of fight as a misfortune; 

but you have brought me to wifli that I 
“ was as deaf as I am blind, that I might 
“ not hear the fliameful refolutions, by 
“ which you would efface all the glory of 
Rome, Where are your boafts, that if 
“ lexander .t\it Great had invaded Italy^ and 
** turned his arms agalnft us, he would not 
now have been called invincible; but 
“ either by his flight or his >death, would 
“ have added frefli glory to the Roman 
“ name ? How vain were thefe boafts ? 

“ Are you not afraid of the MolcJJians and 
•“ Cbaonians ? Of thofe who v/ere always 
“ conquered by the Macedonians ? You trem- 
“ ble at the name of Pyrrhus^ who has been, 
educated in a dependance on one oi Alex- 
andePs guards. Hither he is come lefs to 
fuccour the Greeks who dwell amongft us, 
than to efcape from his enemies at home ; 
and has the infolence to promife us the- 
“ conqueft of Italy with the very army with 
“ which he was unable to preferve a fmall 
“ part oi Mace don. . But your entering into 
“ an alliance with him, will only open a 
“ door to new' invaders, who will ccnfider 
“ you as an eafy conqueft, if Pyrrhus ef- 
“ capes without being puniflied for his pre- 
“ fumption.” 

Appiiis no fooner ceaf'd fpeaking, than they 
unanimoufly voted for the continuance of the 
war; telling Cineast That when had 

drawn his forces out of Italyy they fliould be 
ready to enter, into an alliance with him ; but 
while he ftaid there in arms, they would pro- 

fee ute 
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fecute the war againfl: him, though he fhould 
defeat a thoufand La<vinu/es, It is faid, that 
while Cineas was there, he made it his bufi- 
nefs to ftudy the mariners of the Romans, and 
afterwards difcourfing with Pyrrhus on that 
fubjeft, he told him. That the fenate feemed 
like an alTembly of kings ; and that the peo- 
ple were fo numerous, that he feared they 
had to do with another Hydra : for Lavinus 
had already an army twice as large as the 
former, and yet had left in Rome an infinite 
number of Romans capable of bearing arms. 

' Fabficius being afterwards fent ambafla- 
dor to Pyrrhus, to treat of the ranfom of the 
j)rifoners, Cineas told that prince that tho’ 
he was very poor, he was revered by the Ro>- 
mans for his virtue, and was an excellent fol- 
dien Pyrrhus received him with great kind- ' 
.nefs, and offered him fome gold, not to en- 
gage Jiini in any difhonourable defign, but 
as a pledge of his friendlhip. Fabridus re- 
fufing to accept it, he preffed him no farther ; 
but being willing to try whether he was as 
• intrepid as he was difinterefted, and knowing 
that he had never feen an elephant, he the 
next day had one of the largeft compleatly 
armed, placed behind a curtain in the room 
where they held their conference; when upon 
a fi?n ^iven, the curtain was drawn afide, 
and the elephant railing his trunk over Fabri- 
dus's head, made a frightful noife. But 
Fabridus turning about, faid with a fmile, 

“ Neither your gold yefterday, nor your 

“ elephant 
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«* elephant to-day, can make any impref- 
<* fion on me.” 

That evening the difcourfe at table turned 
on the affairs of Greece^ and particularly on 
the different fefts of philofophers. Cineat 
dwelt particularly on the ‘Epicureans^ obferv- 
ing th^t they placed the chief happinefs of 
man in pleaiure, and attributed to the gods 
neither love nor hatred, maintaining, that 
they were perfedlly regardlefs of human af- 
fairs, and lived whole ages in total inaftivity, 
plunged in an eternal circle of pleafures. 

But while was' ftill fpeaking, Fabricius 

cried out, “ O heavens ! may Pyrrhus and 
“ the Samnites hold this doilrine as lono; as 
“ they are at war with the RomansP* His 
virtue and greatnefs of mind filled Pyrrhus 
with fuch admiration, that he became more 
defiroHs than ever of being the friend rather 
than the enemy of the Romans ; and, in a pri- 
vate conference, endeavoured to perfuade Fa^ 
bricius to procure a .peace between him and 
that people, and then to fettle in , his court, 
where he fhould be his molt intimate friend, 
and the chief of his generals. But though 
all his arguments were ineffeftual, he was 
fo far from being offended, that he entrufted 
the pri Toners to Fabricius y on condition that 
if the fenate refufed to conclude a peace, they 
fhould be fent back, after they had vilited 
their friends and relations, and celebrated the 
Saturnalia. Accordingly, after that feftival 
they were fent back, the fenate having de- 
creed. 
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creed, that if any llaid behind they ihould 
fuffer death. 

Fabricius was conful the following year, 
and was at the head of the army, when he 
received a letter from Pyrrhush phyiician, in 
which he offered, on condition of his receiv- 
ing a reward proportionable to his fervice, to 
poifon Pyrrhus^ and thus put an end to the 
war without hazard to the Ramans, But 
Ihocked at the bafenefs of this propofal, he 
by the confent of Quintus uFmiliusy his col- 
league, wrote to Pyrrhus to inform him of the 
villainy of his phylician ; who having made 
ftrift enquiry into his treafon, had him exe- 
cuted, and in return for the generofity of the 
RomanSf fent the prifoners to Rome without 
ranfom, and again commiflioned Cineas to nc- 
gociate a peace. In return, the Romans be- 
ing unwilling to receive an obligation from 
an enemy, or a reward for not having com- 
plied with fo bafe a propofal, returned him 
an equal number of the Samnites and Ta- 
rehtines : but would not fuffer Cineas to men- 
tion a peace, till Pyrrhus had failed back 
with his forces to Epirus, 

Pyrrhus finding it impoffible to avoid a fe- 
cond engagement, attacked the Romans near 
Afculum^ where he fuffered much from the 
unevennefs of the ground, and' its being co- 
vered with wood, which was inconvenient to 
the cavalry, and entirely prevented the ele- 
phants from coming up with the infantry. 
Thus he loft many of his men, and had great 
numbers wounded. Night put an end to the 

battle. 
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battle. But the next day, refolving to en- 
gage on a more even and open fpot, he fent 
early in the morning to take po/Teffion of the 
incommodious poft where he had engaged 
the day before : then drawing up his army, 
and difpofing a great number of /lingers and 
archers among his elephants, marched in 
good order again ft the enemy. 

After a- long and obftinate fight, the 
mans were forced to give ground, particularly , 
in that part where Pyrrhus fought in perfon ; 
fo ftrong was the impreffion he made at the 
head of his phalanx. But what chiefly con- 
tributed to their defeat, was the weight and 
force of the elephants, which bore down all 
before them. As the battle was fought at no 
great .diftance from their camp, they foon 
reach’d it. In this aftion Hieronymus fays, the • 
Romans loft 6ooo men, and Pyrrhusl accord- 
ing to his own commentaries, no more than 
3505. But Diotyjius of Halicarnajfus mentions 
only one engagement, which he fays lafted 
till the fun was down : he obferves, that Pyr^ 
rhus was wounded in the arm by a javelin ; 
that his baggage v/as plundered by the Sam^ 
nites ; that the armies feparated at night with 
great unwillingnefs, and that there were about 
15,000 killed oD both fides. 

Both armies being retired, Pyrrhus was 
congratulated on his viftory ; upon which he 
replied. Such another w'ill undo us ; for he 
had indeed loft the greateft part of the forces 
he had brought out of Epirust and almoft all 
his particular friends,^ while the confederates 

were 
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were very flow in joining him. But tKe 
Rcmart camp was continually ‘ lupplicd, as 
from a fountain, with frelh, troops flo\\ing 
out of the city. 

While lie was in the midft of thefe diffi- 
culties, ambafladors arrived from Sicily to de- 
fire him to expel their tyrants, and drive the 
Carthaginians out of the ifland, ofi'ering to 
forrender to him Syracufe, Jgrigentum, and 
the city of the Leontines, At the fame time 
he received news from Greece y that Ptcleny 
Ceraunus having fome time before been flain in 
battle by the Gaulsy the Macedo^iians were not 
averfe to his being, their king. He now 
began to accufe fortune for giving him, at 
the fame inftant, two fuch glorious opportu- 
nities of aftion, finceif he laid hold on one, 
he muft necelTarily relinquifli the other. After 
much deliberation, he chofe the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, which he imagined, afforded the 
largeft field of glory. He inftantly difpatched 
Cineas to treat with the cities, and prepare 
them for his arrival. Mean while he placed 
a llrong garrlfon'ih Tarentumy though the in- 
habitants endeavoured to perfuade him to 
ftay and continue the war with the Romansy 
or to leave the city as he found it. 

On his arrival in Siciljy the cities readily 
fubmitted to him, and wherever his arms 
were neceffary, he carried all before him ; 
for with 30^000 foot, 2500 horfe, and 200 
Ihips, he entirely vanquifhed the PheenU 
ciansy and overturned their government. Eryx 
the ilrongell town in their pofTeilion, having 

a good 
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a good garrifon, .he refolved to take it by 
I -ftorm. When his army was ready to give the 
; affault, he put on his armour, and placing 
himfeli at the head of his troops, vowed, in 
cafe he was victorious to offer facrifices and 
I .games in honour of Hercules. Then giving 
the hgrsal by found of trumpet, he with a 
fhowcr of arrows drove the barbarians from 
the walls, planted his ladders, and was him- 
(elf the firft who mounted them. He was there 
attacked by a multitude of enemies, fome 
of whom he drove back, others he threw 
down head-long on each fide, while thole he 
! Hew with his fword lay in heaps around him ; 
and yet he efcaped withouc a wound. The 
city was taken, after which he offered a 
‘magnificent facrifice to Hercules f and exhi- 
.bited Ihews and combats. 

The Mamertines, who inhabited the city of 
^fejjinay were of all the Barbarians, thofe who 
[ jnoll opprelTed the Greeks ; they having render’d 

I the greatell part of them tributary: but Pyrrhus 

j leizing their collectors, put them to death ; 

. he anerwards defeated the Mamertines in a 
pitched battle, and deftroyed molt of their 
*' towns. The Carthaginians at l^gth offered . 

to pay a fum of money, and to furnilh him 
I .with ^ips, on condition of his concluding a 
I peace with them ; but he refolved to grant 
; .this on no other terms, but their abandoning 
Sicilyy and making the Libyan fea the boun- 
' dary between them and the Greeks, 

Elated with his furprizing fuccefs, he now 
. refolved to purfue the plan, for the fake of 
\ VoL. Hi. T which 
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which he had engaged in this expedition. 
His chief aim was againft AfricUf where he 
intended to extend his viftorious arms. He 
had hitherto endeavoured by kindnefs to gain 
the afi'ediions of the Sicilians^ and placing an 
entire confidence in them, abftained from all 
violence and ojjprelTion ; but now he endea- 
voured to man his fleet for his African expe- 
dition, by forcing the inhabitants into his 
fervice, and he was foon reproached with 
cruelty, falfliood and ingratitude. But what 
chiefly alienated them from him was his be- 
haviour to Phonon and Sojiratus, who had 
greater authority than any other perfons in 
Syracufe. At their invitation, he firll fet fail 
for Sicily ; they had furrendered the city to 
him at his arrival, and were afterwards his 
principal agents. Yet growing jealous of 
them, he was unwilling either to take them 
with him, or to fuffer them to flay behind. 
Softratus dreading what might happen, made 
his efcape ; but Thonon being feized, was ac- 
cufed by Pyrrhus of being an accomplice 
with Sojiratusy and put him to death. This 
at once ruined his affairs ; for the cities on 
this account conceived fuch an hatred againft 
him, that fome of them admitted the Car- 
thaginians; and others entered into a confe- 
deracy againft him with iht Mamertines. 

While Pyrrhus was under the apprehen- 
fii^ns that this defeflion would become ge- 
neral, he received letters from the Samnites 
and Tarentinesy informing him that they had 
been twice defeated, and being unable to 
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defend their towns againft the Romans', ear- 
neilly entreated him to come to their aflift-^ 
ance. Thefe letters furnilhing ^him with an 
honourable pretence for leaving Sicily, he 
abandoned that ifland, which he could no 
longer keep ; when the Barbarians entering 
into a confederacy .againft him, he was at- 
tacked and defeated by a Carthaginian fleet 
in his paflage, and after lofing many of his 
IKips, was obliged to fly with ^ the reft to 
Italy ; where 10,000 Mamertines having pafled 
over before him, lay in wait in fome narrow 
■pafies. Upon his arrival, he was attacked 
Dy this body, and his whole army put into 
confufion. On this occafion he loir two of 
his elephants, and great part ofhis rear was 
cut to pieces. He immediately advanced in 
perfon from the van to their afliftance, and 
diftinguilhed himfelf with furprizing va- 
lour againft men who were perfonally cxaf- 
perated, and by long praftice were trained to 
war. A wound in his hand forced him to re- 
tire a little from the place of aftion : this 
gave frefli courage to the Mamertines ; one of 
whom, of an amazing lize, and fplendidly 
armed, advanced before the ranks, and with 
a loud and difdainful voice, challenged the 
king, if he was yet alive, to come forth. 
Enraged at this challenge, Pyrrhus returned, 
attended by his guards, ftorming with rage, 
and all over befmeared with blood, he pierced 
through his battalions, and rufhing upon the 
Barbarian, without allowing him time to de- 
fend himfelf, gave him fuch a blow, as clove 
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him down to the very feat. At which the 
Barbarians, ftruck with alloniflunent, confi- 
dered him as fomething more than mortal, 
and retired. ' 

Pyrrhus now continued his march without 
oppofition, and arrived at H'arentum^ with 
20,000 foot and 3000 horfe ; where re-in- 
forcing himfelf with achofen body of the Ta» 
rentine troops, he immediately advanced a- 
gainft the ^Romans, who were encamped in 
the territories of the Sammies ; and dividing 1 
his army into two parts, fent the fir!t into 
Lvxania to oppofc one of the confuis there, in 
order to prevent his afliiling his colleague, 
while he himfelf marched in perfon againft 
Manius Curius the other conful, who was ad- 
vantageoufly encamped near Beneojcntum^ 
waiting for reinforcements. Pyrrhus, eager 
to engage him before he was joined by thefe, 
draughted out the befl- of his troops, and 
chufing the boldeft and ftronyeft of his ele- 
phants, marched by night towards the Roman 
camp : but being forced to take a circuit 
through a woody country, his lights failed 
him, and his foldiers loft their way in the 
dark. This obliged him to halt, in order to 
rally them, and his approach was difeovered 
by the Romans. The conful drawing a body 
of troops out of the trenches, charged and I 
routed the vanguard. Encouraged by this ; 
fuccefs, he drew out his whole array, and en- 
gaging Pyrrhus in a pitch’d battle, defeated 
one of his wings, while the other was borne j 
down by the elephants, and forced back to 
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tlie trenches. The conful then ordering a 
body he had left to guard the camp to ad- 
vance. they rufliM forward, pounded the 
elephants with their darts, and driving the^ 
back on Pyrrhus^s battalions, threw them into . 
fuch confufion, that the Romans obtained a 

*^°Thcmgh thus loft all his Italian and 

Sicilian hopes, after his having jP ^ 
years in thefe wars, );et he preferved his cou- 
rage amidft all his misfortunes. He re 
W Epirus with 8000 foot, ^nd 50ohorfe} but 
his want of money now made him leek for 
. another war in order to maintain them. - 
ing joined by a body of Gauls, he . invaded 
Macedon, where Antigonus, the fon of 
trius, then reigned. His firll defign was only 
to ravage the country; but having taken le- 

veral towns, and being joined by 2000 of the 

inhabitants, he marched againft AnUgonus, 
and furprizing him in a narrow pafs, threw 
his whole army into diforder ; and a nume- 
rous body of Gauls who brought up Anttgo- 
nus\ rear, were moft of them cut to pieces, 
and all AntigonuP% elephants were taken. At 
length, Pyrrhus ftretching out his hand, called 
aloud to the officers of the Macedoman 
lanx, and prevailed both on them and the 
whole body of the infantry to defert 
nus, who was thus forced to fly, and endea- 
vour to keep the polTeffion of fome of the ma- 
This vidlory was fucceeded by Pyrrhus s 

taking feveral cities, among which was 
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into which he put a garrifon, confifting of *i 
fome of the Gauls who had ferved in hi# -I 
army : but they were no fooner in pofieiSoii \ 
of tlie place, than they dug up the tombs of | 
. the kings, feized on all the wealth that had J 
been buried with them, and with infolent f 
conttmpt fcattered about their bones. Pyr^ 
rhus did not feem at all offended at this igno- 
minious infult; perhaps deferring his refent- 
ment till a more proper time ; but by this he 
loft his credit with the Macedonians, 

About this* time, Cleonymus coming to fo- 
licit Pyrrhus to replace him on the throne of 
Sparta, he marched with an army of 20,000 
foot, 2000 horfe, and 24 elephants. Thefc 
extraordinary preparations rendered it evi- 
dent that he came not fo much to gain Sparta 
for Cleonymus, as to take ail Peloponnejus f<ir 
himfeU ; yet this he exprefsly denied to the 
Lacedaemonian ambaffadors who met him on 
the road. But he no fooner entered Laconia^ 
than he began to ravage the country : when 
the ambafladors complaining that thcfe afts 
of hoftility were committe<l without a de- 
claration of war, he replied, You Lacedte- 
monians never make public proclamation of 
your intentions ? At which a Spartan, who 
was prefent, anfwered in the Laconic dialeft : 

<* If thou art a god, thou wilt do us no harm, 

“ becaufe we have done thee none ; and if 
“ thou art a man, we may find others as 
“ ftrong as thee.” 

Py rrhus in the mean time continued his 
march towards Lacedamon, and was advifed 
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